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Preface 



!n the difficult early months of 1982, increasing pressures on educa- 
tion budgets at the federal level and in the states made the future for 
education look very bleak and uncertain. Ho one could predict the 
Impact of thexutbacks with certainty, nor did the states seem ready to 
respond to such signiOcant changes in th^ federal role with speed or 
consistency. And with most of the federal education cuts not having 
their full impact until tfie fall of 1982, it was hard to discern the true 
measure of what changes might be occurring or impending. Thus, we 
felt It was important to tap the tenor and the scope of change in state 
Capitols at a critical period in which profound transformations were 
occurring in our federal system, and to try to provide an early, 
admittedly abbreviated and impressionistic view of what might be 
pending in the states when the full impact of the retrenchmentwould be 
felt in the 1982-83 and subsequent school years. 

As Ian McPiett reports, we engaged five experienced journalists with 
whom we have worked in the past to draw together their best sense of 
what the funding and policy changes might mean to Iheir five states 
(Massachusetts, Piebrciska, Washington, Wisconsin and Texas). We 
asked Ian to pull the report together and to analyze the reporters 
snapshots of the situations as ofMay 1, 1982 in their states. This report 
thea does not purport to be a research piece, nor an m-depth look at 
any particular stete.rre^ion pH 

It do^ however, provide a usefuf and thought- provdking Early 
yiiert- alvarning system t6 advise u§ on what are and itiay be the;,, 
fofmcomind challenges which WiUVtest education policymakers. In 
itony waya t^ document conveys a mood of foreboding and lend^ ; 
credence to predictions that disturbingly, there isa particular poorand 
minority effect of thdse changes. At the same time there is conveyed a 
sense that educational policymakers like everyone else during these 
times of fiscal constraints may have some.unique opportunities to do 
more with less. We hope and believe that Early Alert will provide 
thoughtful policymakers with some valuable insights as they confront 
the difficult decisioi^S.Avhich lie immediately ahead. * 

—Michael D. Usdaa President 
The Institute for Educational Leadership 
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useful both for policy and informational purposes to get an early 
readincf of what was happening to education in the states under condi- 
tions and p<(llcles that have prevailed since the beginnlrijgof the Reagan 
AdmlntetratTon. 

What impact were reduced funding and block grants having on^ 
schools, students, and services? Who was being affected most? What 
responses were the states making or likely to make? What limitations ^ 
existed on state and local capacity tp provide funds that formerly had 
come from the federal government? What was the reaction of the 
lobbyists? 

Five alumni of lEL's Joumaiisrn Fellowship Program, all leading 
education* writers, were asked to assess the state of education in 
Massachusetts, Nebraska, Texas, Washingtoa and Wisconsia because 
of all the changes that were occurring and to relate those changes to the > 
particular economic and political conditions in each of the five states. 
The journalists' reports covef activities through May 1, 1982. 

Here are some highlights of their reports. 



THE CONTEXT 

— Generally; it is early to fully gauge the impact of the changes, 
because education programs are mostly forward funded. The 
mAjor impact will not occur until the fall of 1982 and 1983. 

— Therefore, the findings often reflect what state officials expect to 
happea given the current state of knowledge about federal 
actions arid Intentions, the economy, and the political situation. 

— This report thea constitutes an early alert for policymakers and 
concerned citizens about the effects on schools and students of 
changes in funding and policy. 



THE IMPACT 

— The major Impact has been on big cities, the poor, and minorities. 
Programs and services for these constituencies have been 
.curtailed and are expected to be curtailed further. 
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4 Executive Summary 



— The federal reductions . are resulting in reduced services to 
students and layoffs of teachers, aides, and administrative staff 
members. 

— Thousands of eligible students have lostTiUe I services with more 
losses expected in the coming years. 

— State education officials generally welcome the block grant 
concept but are concerned by reductions in funding. 

— Block grant formulas devised by the states tend to penalize the 
cities and provide more money for districts that are better off 
economically. In Texas and Wisconsin, the state formulas do not- 
give as much weight to need as city school officials would like 

— Program reductions are affecting more than the poor, minority, 
and urban studenta 

— .free and reduced-price school lunches are being eliminated in 

many districts. 

— Parent involvement has been eliminated in some schools; in 
others, summer programs for disadvantaged students have been 
wiped out of tuition is being charged for the first time 

— Adult and vocational education programs are being reduced. 

— Feder^t^ts corribined with voter-imposed spending lirnitations 
in Ma^pfchusetts have resulted in the elimination or curtailment 
of field trips, music and art classes for the gifted and talented, 
home economics, industrial arts, arid foreign languages. 

— In higher edi^ctioa 'thousands of students are dropping out of 
college or changing their higher education plans due to reduced 
student aid. 

— Graduate schools face losses of student? due to the elimination 
of the Guaranteed Student Loan Program. 

— In Nebraska state colleges and community colleges are raising 
tuitioa further squeezing students who will receive less aid or 
nbne at alL 

— Programs to help minority students enter graduate school are 
being cut in Washington universities, as are fellowships for foreign 
language and area studies, social science research into critical 
social issues, and the federal Sea Grant College Program. . 

— Federal money for innovation has dried up as the stales and local 
districts put all of their funds into operating budgets. 



STATE RESPONSE 

— States appear unwilling and do not plan to make up for federal 
losses out of their own revenues. 

ERIC 9 
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Economic conditions in the states may mean spending reductions 
in some states in addition to the reductions at the federal level. 

Limitations similar to California's Proposition 15 on state and 
local spending^nd taxation make it difficult for states and school 
districts to provide more money^for education. 

Changes in federal income tax law promise to reduce state tax 
collections in states which have tied their income tax system to 
the federal one 

Lobbying is being profoundly affected, with mpre competition 
with other sectors and within education. Programs that once 
received a hearing— such as gifted and talented programs— no 
longer receive legislative attention. The lobbyists most likely to 
get a hearing are those who haye money for political contributions 
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Introduction 



rio one questions that the Reagan yVd Sinistra tion's educational 
policy represents a sharp change from the educational policy estab- 
lished in the past two decades. A substantial dispute exists, however, 
about the present and future impact of the new policy. The Administra- 
tion contends that the truly needy will not be harmed by budget cuts 
and program shifts. Critics ant! many interest groups charge that the 
neediest are the ones most severely affected by the new policies. 

federal educational policy, as it was carved out during the 1960's 
and 1970'& focused on a number of ^)riorities. The number one 
priority was promotion of equal educational opportunity. It was based 
on a philosophy that the federal* government had a role in providing 
opportunities that the states could not or would not provide for the 
neediest members of the population. 

Federal educational policy embraced other-areas as Well: educa- 
tional research, professional training, and reform and innovation in 
education. But the big thrust was providing the means to schools to . 
help those sections of the population that formerly had been left 
behind. Often these were blacK Hispanic and' native American 
minorities. Many i^ved in the inner cities, some in isolated rural areas. 

Has the Reagan Administration reversed this historic commitment?^ 
Or Is it merely slashing red tape, trimming excess spending, and 
eliminating federal flfnds for those who truly do not need assistance? 

The translation of federal educational policy into actual practice at 
the classroom level is extraordinarily difficult as a!.9eneration of 
reformers have discovered. It is also difficult to discertftthe impact of 
changes in federal policy or funding levels. Change takes a long time to 
be translated from an- act of Congress to the ischools and students who 
are affected. 

Most education. programs are forward funded which means that a 
change in funding this year will not bh felt until next year at the state 
and local levels. Therefore*^ schools won't feel the full impact of the 
Reagan program until the fall of 1983, though some Administration 
budget changes will impact upon the schools in the fall of 1982. 

- The thrust of the Reagan program has been two-fold: to^reduce 
spending and to Veduce government control. Proposed spending 
reductions would cut federal education funds by nearly $4.7 billion 
between-fiscal 1981 and fiscal 1983. These cuts amount to more than 
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$2 billion for higher education and $2 billion for elementary, secondary, 
and vocational education. (See Table I which summarises budget 
authority for fiscal years 1981-65.) 

In addition, the President has proposed, and Congress has agreed, 
to consolidate many smaller former categoqcal programs into an 
educational block grant to give the states greater flexibility in allocating 
funds These funds also have been slated for reductions from an actual 
$614 million in fiscal 1981 toa proposed $433 million in fiscal 1983, a 
reduction qf $181 million. 

The Administration has argued that savings in paperwork would 
make up some of the looses, while state and local government and 
perhaps private industry could be relied upon to make up for much of 
the difference. More efficie^it delivery of services an.d declining enroll- 
ments also would contribute to making up for lost federal funds, 
according to the Administration. ' V 

^ of course, not all of the President's proposals have been adopted by 
Congress..As this is being writtea a comprorni^e fiscal 1983 budget 
has been approved, but the appropriations for education have not 
been acted upori. 

nonetheless, the tr^nd in education is clear— federal spending is 
headed down and more categorical programs are being proposed for 
consolidation into block grants. Less clear in the cloud ofrhetoricfrorri 
both sides is the effect of this trejld. - " 4 ^ 

Although it was too early to guage the full-scale effects 'of the policy 
and fundi;ig changes, the Institute for Educational Leadership (LEL) 
• decided in March 1982 to take. a quick look at things as Shey sto^«i 
the present lEL's investigation was one of a half-dozen oivmore^iPit 
have been launched to examine the impact of federal policy changes in 
the states. Most of the other studies relied on scholars to gather data 
and make reports. 

lEL tapped a unique resource;— akimni of its Journalism Fellowship 
Program that has been supported by the Fprd Foundation and the 
national 'Institute of Education. The program pitjvides short-term 
study opportunities to some of the country's best edufetional jour- 
nalists to enable them to conduct in-depth investigations of current 
educational issues. , " ^ 

lEL selected from this popi five top reporters. To^the degree 
possible, they are from states that are somewhat representative of the 
nation in tefms of region, ethnicity, economic conditloa and urban, ^ 
.suburban, rural com posit loa The states and the re porters' a re: ^ 

^ Massachusetts, Murial CohenJ The Boston Ofobe 

— nebraska Jack Kennedy, The Lincoln Journal ^ ' 

— Texas, Dale Kice, The DallasTimes- Herald 

— Wisconsia David BednareK, The Milwaukee Journal 

— Washington, Constantlne Angelos, The Seattle Tim^s. 
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Table 1 

The Federal Education Budget 



Majqr missions 
and prognuns 


1981 
actual 


1982 
estimafe 


1983 
estimate 


1984 
estimate 


1985 
estimate 


" BUDGET AUraORTTY 
Educitlont 
Elemcntity, Kcbndity, and vo* 
/xidonal educadoni 
' Education for die 

State education block 

Educa^n for the ^ 
handicapped: ' 


3.112 

614 

352 
s662 

1.025 

782^ 
166 


2,481 

471 

326 
' 453 

784 

634 
131 


1.9j2 

433 

306 
289 


1.500 

305' 
291 
289 


1,500 

305 
291 
289 


Vocationat and adult ^ 
education! 


846 


846 


846 




500 
99 


500 
79 


500 
79 


Subtotal elementaty/sec- 
ondaty, and voo/tionat 


6.713 


5,280 


4.417 


3.809 


3.809 


Higher education: 
Aid to students: 

Guaranteed student loans: 

General institutional 

Odier 


2.604 
1.198 

2335 

216 
204 
157 


2.188 
1.024 

3.061 
-309 

' 228 
220 
140 


\ ^ 

1.400 
400 

3.397 
-912 

200 
222 
82 


'1.000 
400 

3.689 
-1.174 

re5 

223 
82 


1.000 
400 

4.035 
~ 1,536 

184 

223 
82 


Subtotal, higher 


6.913 


6352 


4,789 


4.405 


4.388 


education aids: 

Educational research and 


75 
673 
539 


62 
639 
486 


62 
562 
436 


62 
506 

44r 


62 
528 
449 


Subtotal, research and 
general education aids . . . 


1.286 


1,186 


1.060 


1.010 


1.039 


14.912 


13,018 


10,266 


9,224 


9,236 
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Each reporter received a series of questions designed to provide a 
common focus for their reports. Basically, lEL sought to find out what 
impact the program and budget changes were beginning to have on 
schools* students, and services; how the states were reEUcting; the likeli- 
hood that State and local governments would make up for lost federal 
funds; and the impact of the. changes on lobbying'efforts.^ 

This report offers the findings of the reporters. Each of them 
submitted ZOOO-3,000 words, based on their knowledge of political 
economic; and educatiortal issues in their states, plus lip-tMlate 
reporting on what was happening in each state through May 1, 1982. 
While lEL recognized that definitive answers would not be forthcoming 
at this early date, it wasxlecidey to try to report oh preliminary trend 
t)€cause of the significance of what the changes portended for 
education in the 1980' s. 

The reporters' findings are summarized in Section II, and their full 
reports are included as Sections IV-Vill of this document The 
reporters are co-authors of this document along with Jan McTlett a 
Washington, D.C., based free-lance writer, y^o coordinated the project 
and wrote the summary sections. 

Altogether this report constitutes an early alert on the effects on 
education In the states and in local districts as a result of the changes 
at the federal level. These federal changes, of course, cannot be 
separated entirely from actions at the state and local level and the 
overall state of the economy. 



Tlie Impact 



Sp fan the mqjor impact of fedei^l reductions in fijnds foV education 
are falling on the poor, on mindrities, and on the big city school 
districts. This, generally^ is what the reporters in the five states found in 
their investigation for lEL 

The impact ijS compounded the journalists report by the national 
economic recessioa by state fiscal problems, and by spending limita- 
tions imposed by imitators of California s Proposition 13. In some 
cases, states are reducing rather than increasing educational spending, 
and local districts are hampered in making up the difference 

Some states are hurting 'mbre than others, because of their 
economies or the kind of industries they rely upoa but all states are 
feeling the economic pinch tOiSome degree The education writers 
predicted that the states or their local governments probably will not 
pick up the slack left by federal spending reductions. 

riot all state officials are disrpayed at the changes/Many like the 
block grant concept but complain about the reduction in funds. 
Others recognize that in a fragile economy something has to give. 

"The usual crying and moaning about our losses, you' re not going to 
hear from me," Brian Roherty, an assistant superintendent in the 
Wisconsin Department of Public I nstructioa told reporter Bednarek. "I 
can't get real excited about it given the economic realities the country 
is facing right now." 

Seattle superintendent of schools, Donald J. Steele, sees a positive 
element in the changes that are occurring. 

He told journalist Angelos, "John F. Kennedy said ^When the tide 
' comes ia all the ships float' But when the tide goes out you have the 
opportunity to examine the hulls of those ships that were Unseaworthy 
in the first place" 

The federal pullbacK Steele said "is forcing us to look at those 
things we ought to hang on to in the worst of times." 

A POOR, MIMORITY, URBAN ErFECT' 

Even so, Seattle, like other big city schools, is particularly feeling the 
pinch of the federal stringenqy. The city's federal ftinds are dropping 
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frortf an annual level of about $20 niillion a few years ago to $13.5 
million in fiscal 1982, and an expected $7.5 million in fiscal 1983. 

Though the reductions may uncover the barneicles on the educa- 
tional hull they also damage employee morale, according to Steele. 
Seattle f^ces $36 million in reductions over two years from both state 
and federal sources. ltmayhavetolayoffasmanyas275teSrchersand , 
. other school employees because of the loss of funds, Angelos reports 

In instances like-these, Steele declarer "Its almost an impossible 
task to keep gbod employee relations goings 

Most big cit>{> scJTools face the same problem. On-the-spot reports 
from the education writers confirm the pessimistic view taRen by the 
Counciix)f Qreat City Schools, which represents the nation's 28 largest 
school districts. ^ 

"Ifs really a poor, minority, and urban effect" said Wisconsin's 
Roherty of the impact of the federal cutbacks. 

It is difficult to separate the urban effect from the poor and minority 
effect since large clusters of pcJor,. minority families live in the big 
cities. 

In Wisconsin, Bednarek reports, the severest cutbacks are in 
programs for poor ana minority children— $8.8 million. The numberof 
students served by the former Title I program will drop from 7 1, 162 to 
about 59,000 in the 1982-83 school year. 

In Milwaukee, Bednarek writes, school ofricials are planning to 
spend $7.5*millipn on programs that formerly received $15 million a 
year in federal support , The cut will have the following impact— 
elimination of a pre-school program for 400 three and four year old 
children, mostly minorities; a 40 percent cut in a program to give 
additional help to first grade children; elimination of extra remedial 
reading help for 1,800 mostly black children and of extra remedial 
mathematics assistance for 1,260 childrea with corollary staff cuts. 

In Lincoln, Mebraska reports Kennedy parent involvement and free 
—summer -programs-are being -etim in a ted dtie-tor-cnts in- fgtferal — 
spending. 



BLOCK GRATiT IMPACT 

The effect of federal spending reductions on the cities is compounded 
by the way the block grants are being distributed by the states. The 
cities, the poor, and the minorities again are the ones most affected. 
Dallas and Milwaukee illustrate the problem. 

Dallas which was exceptionally successful in competing for cate- 
gorical grants, will be harder hit than most other Texas school districts 
by cutbacks and by. the way block grants are to be distributed. Rice 
reports. The Texas formula allots slightly more than $5 per student 
statewide. 
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"There Is not anything *more inequitable than a formula that 
distributes money^ually, because the needs are not equal" Dallas 
School Superintendeht Linus Wright told Rice. "There is no reason to 
distribute federal fnnds to a school district like some of our suburban 
districts . . . that are going to get federal funds nowwithout any strings 
attached and who have the money to provide those serwces. ... It s 
taking away from the poor to give to the rich— the reverse Robin Hood 
approach." • / 

Milwaukee faces an almost identical problem. Funds are-b4ing 
distributed on the basis of school population, with much less wfeight 
being given to need. In effect Milwaukee will drop from $12 million in 
1981-82 under the old categorical grants to less than $2.2 million m 
the coming school year. 

Milwaukee used some of these moneys to support its desegregation 
efforts and also for some remedial programs in newly desegregated 
schools Milwaukee applied for half of the block grant but did not get 
that much. Even with half School Superintendent Lee R McMurrin has 
estimated that the loss of money under one program would result in 
losing 120 teaching positions, 68 aide positions, 27 administrative 
positions, and 12,^secretarial positions. 

fie noted that rnost school districts would get the same; or more 
under the formula than they received the year before. "The only one to 
get less is the Milwaukee Public Schools," McMun-in declared. 

Seattle, which desegregated without a court order also is feeling the 
pinch of reduced funds under the block grant 

However, Cohen reported that large cities in Massachusetts Would 
get more money from the block grant but these increases would be 
offset by local- reductions. 



TITLE I RETREMCHMEliT 

MiVhat is^happeninffTinder Tltle+tMtt»aeks-seems^«e^^ 

look, m Washlngtoa for example, Angelos reported an expected 37 

percent reduction In the number of pupils served, a total ot 8,372 

youngsters. 

Lerov Williams, Bremerton, Washington, School Board member, 
said "One third of the districts will eliminate Title 1 reading, math, or 
language arts programs in Grades 7 and 8; staffing will be reduced by 
45 percent" „ 

In this Instance, small rural districts with a high percentage of 
mlqrant farm children will be affected most severely, according to state 
officials. Seattle, however, suffers the largest dollar loss, wrote Angelos. 
. In Mebraska^ J^ennedy reports. Title I classes are being cut just as 
data are showing that reading and math test scores in Nebraska Title I 
classes are rising above national norms. 
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fexps lost $11.4 million In Title I money. Rice reports, a decline of 
^.85 percent between last year and this yean not as great as the loss in 
some states. . 

"With Inflation it really amounts to a lot more than that" said James 
Wllsoa Texas Director of Compensa||jly Education programs. "We're 
talking about a much greater cut . . . ih terms of services to children." 



OTHER ELEMENTARY AMD SECONDARY EDUCATION EFFECTS 

The new federal fiscal stringency also has resulted in losses in other 
areas. In Wisconsin, programs for Indians have been slashed and 
further cujts are expected, Bednarek reported. 

John Clifford^, head of the We Indians program in the Milwaukee 
Public Schools, said a $55,000 reduction in a $200,000 program cut 
enrollment from 9ia to about 450— a 50 percent reduction. 

Innovation also has been cut deeply. Schools relied almost totally 
for federal support for Innovation. One Wisconsin eltiucator told 
Bednarek "That innovation on the margin is really being cut off." The 
schools have taken all the innovation money and turned it into 
operating money, he said. 

The kind of cuts reported raise the question of where innovation 
ends and basic programs begin. In one West Lincoln, Mebraska 
elementary school a popular remedial lab thajUuses a computer and 
other technology may have to be curtailecl for lack of funds. West 
Lincoln Title I students scored 60 percent above the citys Title I norm 
' and 30 percent above the state norm in reading. 

NOT THE POOR ALONE 

The reporters found that the budget cutbacks affected more than 
~ poDraTntmlnortty~sttJdents. An 
1^ wiped out 

^ In Massachusetts, reportsCohen, 226 schools have been closed and 
1,000 bus routes dropped. Countless programs also have been 
dropped, she wrote. Classes have been consolidated and user fees 
initiated for sports programs and other activities, including adulb 
i education in a numlieij^pf communities. These are not the result of 
V federal cuts alone, btiHhe combined effect of the cuts, economic 
conditions, and voter-imposed restrictions on spending. 

» 0 

S'^'^s^o reporters found that school food services were being reduced or 
'^ '^*J?H|inated. Reduced federal funding has forced 13 of Washington's 
30u'!5chool districts to abandon school food services this year, William 
Daley, adniinistrative assistant to state Superintendent Frank B. 
' : Brouillet told Angelos. 
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Dalev said that many more school districts are "poised on the brinl^ . . . 
because falling federal subsidies make an already uneconomical pro- 
gram impossible to sustain." ^ „ ^ 
. In Nebraska wrote Kennedy, state officials said it was dilTicult to 
determine why school lunch participation drops. However l^y Sterner 
the ^ducatidn Departments school lunch supeivisor. believes federal 
cuts have played a role Federally subsidized free lunches fell by 10.6 
fiercent In'a year, and subsidized r^duced-pripe lunches by 22 percent 

Lincoln and other districts, which raised prices for regular meals to 
make up for the federal fund loss, experienced similar declines, 
according to Kennedys report 

Here is a listing of other types df programs that are being reduced or 
eliminated due to federal reductions: 

— Vocational and adult education were hard hit in Nebraska 

— The Nebraska Department of Education has been laying off 
experts in areas where education has been criticized for being 
too weak-the head of a dissemination network; a consultant 
who was trying to Increase foreign language offerings In high 
schools- and a reading and bpslc skills consultant who had ?et 
up workshops to Improve districts' reading programs. 

— in Washtngtoa reported Angelos, nearly 50 percent (about 150 
districts) of all school districts will deduce or ellmlnate^parent 
Involvement- 60 percent (about 180 districts) will reduce or 
eliminate staff training; and 80 percent (about 240) wlU have to 
fire staff members. 

— In Massachusetts,''a survey by the AssociaUon of School Com- 
mittees found that the schools are eliminating or curtailing such 
proqrams as muslcand art; school breakfastsand lunches, adult 
edl^tloa classes for gifted and talented health care, ho^e 
economics, Indus^al arts, foreign languages, and field taps. 
Much of this is due to local property tfix limitations, but it does 
not bode well for the idea that the state or Its localities will make 

^ up for federal cuts. ' ■ 

HIGHER EDUCATIOM 

Student aid and other reductions are having a substantial Impact on 
hlqlier education Institutions and students, according to the reporters 
They Interviewed a number of students whose plans were beirig 
affected by the changing financial aid picture. Angelos reported in 
Washington that the Council for Postsecondary Education es imated 
that student aid losses would amount to the equivalent of ft^U aid for 
more than 5,600 students in 1982-83 and more than 16,000 students 
In 1983-84. Similar figures were reported for other states. 
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Carol Fox 18, a freshman at Western Washington State University at 
Belllngham, said she sees "a lot of frustration and depression among 
students . . . halfway through their schooling. I have friends dropping 
out of school because they can't find work." 

Community college students were in a state of "shell shock," 
declared Dennis Eagle, a student officer at Olympic Community 
College in Bremerton. 

The ciit-off deadline in the phasing out of Social Security student aid 
benefits forced some students to enter college early in order not to 
lose the benefits, Kennedy reported Many students said they could not 
attend college without student aid under Social Security. 

Kennedy said that more than 15,000 of the 24,000 students at the 
University of Nebraska gt Lincoln could be affected by cuts in federal 
aid including 11,000 in the Guaranteed Student Loan Program. Farm 
femihes, he wrote, are affected particularly, because their family assets 
look high on paper but translate into relatively low income at certain 
times of the year. 

Higher education in Massachusetts is affiected by a double dose of 
cuts in federal ftinds and of limitations on local spending, reported 
Cohea Massachusetts, already last in the nation in support of higher 
educatioa ftirther reduced support this year to boost aid to cities and 
towns, Cohen wrote The Massachusetts Bpard of Regents has predicted 
a loss of 6,000 to 'lO,000 places on Massachusetts campuses, 
according to Cohen. 

Reductions in guaranteed student loans are expected to affect 
gracJOate students particularly. In Washington alone the loss is 
estimated at $23 million in 1982-83. In additioa the report of the 
Council on Postsecondary Education noted that summer and part-' 
time work has become increasingly scarce in Washington due to un- 
employment 

The University of Vifeshington is being affected by reductions other 
than those in studentfMns, William Richardsoa graduate dean and 
vice provost for research?to|d Angelos. Slated for elimination in 1983 
is the Graduate and Professional Opportunity Program that provides 
acqess to graduate education for minority and women students. In 
aoother program, the university may lose half of its 41 fellowships due 
to reductions in support of Language and Area Centers fellowships. 
Proposals to eliminate the federal Sea Qrant program could cost the 
university $2.5 millioa Richardson said. 

Proposed reductions in social science research "will place in 
jeopardy the $2.7 million funding for social science research at the - 
university in such areas as crime and delinquency and economic 
analyses of the relationship between interest rates and inflation . . . 
some of society's most pressing problem^// Richardson told Angelos! 
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From riebrasi^a Kennedy reported that the Medical Center at the 
University of Nebraska speculates that as many as 100 graduate and 
professional students will consider quitting because they cannot find 
assistance Th0 Center has been tiying to increase the number of 
doctors and nurses in rural areas. Some fear that program could be 
hurt Kennedy ^wrote* 

riebraska stgite colleges have raised tuition by 10 percent The 2- 
year Southeast Community College has raised its charges to the 
highesfamong the six community colleges in the state in anticipation 
of declining federal support according to Kennedy. 

And caught in the squeeze between rising enrollments and declining 
ftinds, the University of Nebraska is considering the imposition of 
entrance requirements for the first time, reported Kennedy. 

THE STATE'S RESPOMSE . 

'Phe reporters generally found little inclination on the part of the 
states to make up for losses of federal funds. Indeed, the states 
generally lacK the capacity to respond due to economic problems of 
their own. The Education Commission of the States (ECS) reported 
that many states show revenue losses in recent years, when inflation is 
taken into account (Table 11 shows the gains and losses In a recent 
year nationally and in the five states covered by this report) 

"The priniary cause of this slow growth is not the change in tax 
structures, but a nationwide recession that had been amplified in 
several states whose economies are keyed to msyor industries," wrote 
E Kathleen Adams, author of the ECS report: "A Changing Federalism: 
The Condition of the States." 

Angelos reported that Washington has been particularly hard hit by 
the recession. Its forest products industry has been decimated by the 
slump in the housing market Unemployment is 13 percent statewide 
and reaches 20 percent in somexommunities. 

Even in Texas, which has a relatively stable economy due to its 
energy resources, chances of the state making up for federal reductions 
seem slim. Rice reported. 

"1 think it would be rather doubtful that the state coulcl pick up m uch 
of the slack in terms of federal funding," said Wilson of the Compensa- 
tory Education Program. "We will probably reduce services or the 
number of children receiving services " 

In Nebraska also, there is little chance the state will step in to fill the 
gap. Gov. Charles Thone, a Republican, has stated that riebraska 
cannot make up for the federal cuts, Kennedy reports. In addition, 
riebraska operatea^nder a 7 percent limitation on taxes imposed by 
state agencies and school districts. 
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Table 11 

Growth Rates for State Revenues and Spending 

I 

Follo\ying are the growth rates of state revenues and spending 
between 1978-79 and 1979-80 for the nation and for the five states 
examined in this report. Gi;owth is reported by the Education Com- 
mission pf the States in current dollars and in "real" terms, adjusted 
for inflation. 









Real 






Growth Rate 


Growth Rate 


National 


Revenues 


+8.7% 


-1.1% 




Ecpenditures 


+ 12.7 


+2.5 


Massachusetts 


Revenues 


+5.1 


-4.1 




Expenditures 


+6.4 


-3.2 


Nebraska! 


Revenuj^s 


+7.3 


-2.4 




Expenditures 


" +9.1 


-0.8 


Texas 


Revenues 


+1.4.4 


+4.0 




Expenditures 


+ 16.6 


+6.0 . 


Washington 


Revenues 


+4.9 


-4.6 




Expenditures 


+14.5 


+4.1 


Wisconsin 


Revenues 


+3.6 


-5.8 




Expenditures 


+ 11.0 


+ 1.0 



Many states are experiencing similar problems. Colien reports that 
Massaich use tts* schools face drastic cutbacks in personnel and services 
because of Proposition 2Vi, which limits the amount of revenues that 
can be raised through property taxes. Massachusetts school districts * 
are laying off teachers^ closing schools, and curtailing services, Cohen 
reports. It seems unlikely thjat this would be reversed to make up for 
federal funding reductions. 

In Wisconsia state aid to education has been rising due to a 
sympathetic governor and legislature. Hojveven Bednarek reports, the 
trend is unlikely to continue. Other social programs have felt the pinch 
of economic; necessity, and educatioa in Roherty's words, has to 
contribute to 'the solution of the problem." 

In Wisconsin (and other Itates), the state response is further 
hampered by the reduction of revenue from federal income taxes. Like 
many states, Wisconsin has tied its income tax collections to the 
federal system. Changers in federal tax rates or exemptions also 
change tt}e state tax collection picture Losses due to tax reductions 
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and added exemptions such as Individual Retirement Accounts mean 
less slate revenue, which makes It harder to get svipport for school aid 
Bedp^ekwrot^ 

THP LOBBYIMQ RESPOnSE 

the new realiUes of funding have brought changes to the* lobbying 
picture m some of the states. For one thing, the competition for funds 
is much more intense- s . 

"I see more competition for funds in the next session of the 
legislature than ever before/' said Wright the Dallas school superin- 
tendent "There's already an effort by the Highway Department to take ^ 
away that part of the sales tax thats going into public education 
because the highways need additional money." 

Wright sees increased competition among public educatioa higher 
educatioa highways, and human services, four areas which take up 
about 95 percent of the state's budget 

"The only one tliats really without an effective lobbyist is public 
education," Wright told, Rice. 

Texas also has seen an increase in lobbying since 1975, said Robby 
Collins, who serves as part-time lobbyist for Dallas public schools 
during legislative sessions. ^ 

Since 1975> he said a proliferation of consumer and human interest 
lobbyists have beert added to the traditional lobbies of business, 
educatioa and the trial lawyers, he said. 

Even among the education lobbyists. Rice found division and 
competition rather than cooperatioa The PTA wants to combat drugs; 
teacher groups want niore money for salaries and fringe benefits; and 
administrators are coftcemed about funding formulas, he reported. 

Bednarek reported that some observers sense profound change in 
lobbying in Wisconsin. In addition to the need to struggle harder for 
money he wrote, the more significant change is that small special 
interest lobbyists are losing or have lost their effectiveness. 

"In the liberalism of'the 1,960's in Wisconsia a good cause W9S all 
that was needed" Roherty told Bednarek. "ThatT s not possible in 1982. 
There isn'tany money to finance it You' re getting back down to a much 
more bare l>ones approacli" * 

Generally Roherty said the lobbyists with money to help in reelec- 
" tion campaigns are the only ones who are heard." 
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The nation clearly has reduced the priority it gives to education. 
Other priorities have moved way up— such as stabilizing and revitalizing 
the economy and strengthening national defense. Ideally, educational 
spending should be dropping a bit anyuray, given the^decline iq enroll- 
ments at all levels of education. 

However, a question of balance arises, If the nation becomes less 
educated than it can be who will operate the evermore sophisticated 
weapons systems needed for national defense, and who will fill the 
increasingly complex Jobs that undergrid our economy? 

The educators on whose testimony the ifive journalists' reports were 
drawn could of course, be accused of special pleading, as has been the 
accusation made against those who speak for them in Washington. 
Educatori^ certainly do have a^ested Iniefest inW^intalnil!^^ 
level of funding fqjr the schopla 

V ^ese same state and local officials, however, are the ones who face 
me tough, "front line" educational decisions every day. They also face 
more directly the citizens and voters who want both better education 
and lower'^taxes. The educators presumably know what the needs are 
and they are saying that continued federal funding is needed Perhaps, 
they say the form of federal assistance needs to be changed to provide 
more flexibility; but they complain strongly about the fund reductions. 

Even providing flexibility becomes complicated when distribution 
formulas for block grants arq decided Everyone wants a piece of the 
federal pie, and the political temptation is, to spread it as widely as 
possible. For example; in Texas and Wisconsia at least the formulas 
did not give need as much weight as simple school enrollments. 

The new formulas have redistributed some money that used to serve 
poorer children to more affluent school districts, which was not the 
intent of the original categorical programs, the stated intent of the 
Reagaa Administratioa or the long-standing federal commitment 

When the Reagan budget was presented Education Department 
officials said that the federal government had a role in the education of 
the disadvantaged Many cuts in social programs Were defended on the 
grounds that m9ney was going to those who are not truly needy. 

. While nobody is receivirig a bonanza these days, the schools that 
sewfi#^r and minority st^dents are hardest hit as repotf^ed. The cuts 
come at a time when Title I (nowChapter I) has begun to prove itself in 
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terms of rising test scores in reading and rnatliematics. In an 
increasingly complex society/Jt is economically important for an 
individual to be able to read write, and compute. Yet an estinfiated 45 
percent of the eligible students were not reached by Title I prior to the 
cuts. It seems likely that even withgreater efficiency and elimination of 
waste these unserved students will not be reached. 

• Unless something changes drastically, the nation appears to be 
retreating from its commitment to attempt to provide equality of 
educational opportunities. In many cases, richer school district^ can 
provi^ more funds for their schools to make up for federi'l <^^ts--- 
some hever relied that much on federal money in the first pl^ee^ tiiese 
schools, however, rarely serve minority children. 

* The changes affect higher education as welL^ the public schools. 
Students who were using federal grants and loans to improve their 
ability to be good and productive citizens may have to drop out of 
college, or settle for something less than their full potential. And the 
institutions that serve these students at the graduate and under- 
graduate level are suffering from additional cutbacks. 

„ Study groups complaijn that America is losing its technqlogical and 
scientific edge to other developed nations. However, the human 
resources to sustain scientific capacity are receiving a reduced 
investment In addition^ a possible imbalance is being created by 
cdh'tinued emphasis on the hard sciences at the expense of the social 
sciences, as evidenced at the University of Washingtoa 

Our society already seems to lack a balance between an advanced 
state of technology and the human capacity to control that technolo^. 
The human element in scientific and economic decisions is at least as 
important as the technical element Yet reductions in social science 
would seem to make the imbalance greater, rather than less. Policy- 
makers might want to weigh the possible costs of a technologically- 
advanced economic system that is not tempered by the most 
advanced knowledge possible on the human side. 

The impact ofAvhat is donejn education always has been hard to 
assess in ways that can be measured readily. The impact of what?4S not 
done usually is not measured at all. The lost resources and wasted 
lives turn up as welfare, crime, or mortality statistics, and the 
connection to lost opportunities may or may not be made. 

Perhaps in the long run, the economic policies of the Reagan Admin- 
istration will restore a sound economy which can support education 
more fully at the local and state levels. At this point the tradeoff seems 
to be between economy and defense on the one hand, and education 
and other social programs on the other. 

Such tradeoffs always have to be made in the political arena— the 
^ ancient gung or butter dilemma Only the future can tell whether the 
issues were properly balanced. But by then it could be too late for those 
wJio were on the losing end of the equation. 

^ * , * ■/ —Ian Mcriett 
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Washington: 'ADbuble Whcmimy; 
State and FedoKzl C^it]^^ 

Constantino Angdlos 
- ^ The iSeottle Times 

SEATTLE— Mary GlarK a Seattle teacher, is 'parent instruction 
coorcjinator at the John Hay Early Childhood Education-Center for 
kindergartea first and second grade (shildren. 

She and Dorinfe Halvorsoa arf aide, have helped organize and train 
parents 30 that Hay youngsters saw a black^dance group, rummaged 
thfough "history boxes" provided by a local.museum and dabbled in 
an art room staffed by enthusiastic parents. 

next year the parents will^e thereat chances are slim that.Mary 
and Dorine will be around to help them. 

The reason they won't is that federal money paying their salaries is 
being eliminated. 

Louise McKinney Hay's principal and a leader in early childhood 
education here, says that could be tragic because directed parent 
involvement makes a big difference in enriching the lives of her pupils 
and keeping them in schooUespecially the minority children bussed to 
Hay as part of Seattle's self-imposed desegregation plan. 

"In this school we see a cljiild not getting to school because mothers 
worked all night and has difficulty getting up in the morning or not 
coming to school because he or she hak to wait until mothers paid to 
get a pair qf shoes." 

Mrs. McKinney cannot telephone many^<^.these families because 
Viaving a phone has become a luxury. Mai^pfiove oft:en because they 
can't pay their rent 

"All this fnstability in the lives of the children affects their learning. 
The emphasis at honne ishowyou'regoingtoeat whereyou'regoingto 
live and how you're going to buy a pair of shoes." 

Pat Lashway 2a a former Peace Corps volunteer and first-year law 
.{Student at the University of Puget Sound Tacoma has a different 
problem. 

■m"-•■^■ • * * * 
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Ms. Lashway has a $7,000 fcdcfally insured loaa Her tuition and law- 
school fees take $5,500^of that "I'm living on $3,500, which is not 
extravagant" she said 

"Most of us are looking at a $20,000 debt when we get out in three 
years." She and other students complairr that federal cutbacks in 
student financial aid ar^'t helping morale or the prospects of getting 
thnough school. 

- Joan Parsqa 18, a senior at Seattle's Mathan Hale High School 
, Vrants to go Into television communication either at the Uriiversity of 
Washington or Washington State University/ 

Her choice is WSU— "It has a better program in hands-on experi- 
ence," she said But the difference between living at home and living in 
Pullman will be about $3,500 a year. The amount of financial aid she 
gets will make the difference 

These are but a few examples of how reduced federal education aid 
Is affecting people In this far Pacific northwest comer of the natioa 
already hard hit by the economic downtura 

In some logging communities in the State ofWashingtoh unemploy- 
ment is running as high as 20 percent State-wide, the unemployment 
figure has been running at?out 13 p^cent fourth worst in the natioa 

The sluggish ecortomy has pinched state revenues and led to 
deficita A reluctant Republican Legislature e^rly in April reimposed 
the onerous state sales tax on food to by to balance the state budget 

Thafs why Reagan Administration cutbacks in federal school 
ftinding have resulted here in what State Schools Superintendent 
Prank B. Broulllet calls "a double whammy"— a/ederal pullback at a 
time when the state too, is forced to cut back on all services, including 
education. 
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The federal cuts come at a bad time because in the last two special 
sessions of the Legislature we've lost $168 million in state money, 
coming off an '81 session budget that was down in the first place" 
Broulllet said 

"We^have about 1,475 fewer people in federal programs, mainly in 
food services and in CETA than last year and roughly another 2,000 
fewer people in state-funded programs, so thereareabout3,400 fewer 
' people employed in the schools of the state this year than last year/' 
Broulllet said 

The cutbacks areiiurting most those students with special needs— 
the poor, the disadvantaged and the minorities, Broulllet said 

Brouillet said he can see the merit in block grants from Washingtoa 
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to give states more local flexibility, "but when the Administration 
gives us the block and less money, you lose the concept" 

"In the past when you had problems at the state level it was the 
federal Dcople who helped you out They were kind of a life preserver, 
but thg^'s^tC ^net the P resident talks about hasa lot ofholes in it as far 
as education is concerned." 

Wniiam Daley, an administrative assistant to Brouiiletand a former 
lobbyist for his office in Washingtoa D.C, said federal education 
dollars to the state are expected to decline from $97 million in fiscal 
1981 to $85 million in fiscal 1982, nearly a $12 million drop. Those 
"figures do not include individual grants to school systems, such as 
federal desegregation money to Seattle, Tacoma and Pasco. 

"Should the President have his way> however, and should his 
recisions be accepted, the drop will be to $74 million in fiscal 1982, or 
about a $24 million cut between nowand next September," Daley said 

By fiscal year 1983 the "New Federalism" could result in a $36 
million drop in federal dollars to the state in only two years, Daley said 

Daley pointed out that reduced funding has forced 13 of the state's 
300 school districts to abandon school food services this year. Many 
more are "poised on the brink . . . because failing federal subsidies 

make an already uneconomical program impossible to sustain." 

>• 

Since most federal programs are "forward funded" the real impacts 
won't be felt u^til 1983-84, Daley stresses. 

"The ntimbters transmit little about the stupefaction caused by 
malnutrition and hunger or about falling reading scores, despairing 
parents, and the long-term impact of poverty," Daiey observed 

Leroy Williama, a Bremerton School Board member, points out that 
a state law limiting local school levies prevents school districts from 
making up state or federal losses from local property taxes. 

"Our research indicates that if federal support is reduced by an 
average of ^8 percent next year— a very distinct possibility— the 
following will happen: 

— Sixty-six percent (or about 200)-ofWashington's school districts 
v^/ill be serving fewer students vnth special needs. 

— fifty percent (or about 150 school districts) will reduce or 
eliminate programs and services. 

— riearly 50 percent will reduce or eliminate parent involvement 

— Sixty percent (or about 180 districts) viiW reduce or eliminate 
staff training. 

— Eighty percent (or about 240) will^ave to fire staff members. 

"In Title I programs alone, the expected reduction in the number of 
pupils served is 8,372, or 37 percent" Williams said "One-third of the 
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districts will eliminate Title I reading, math or language arts programs 
in Qrade 7 and 8; staffing will b?e reduced by 45 percent" 

' Staff school officials say that small rural districts with a high 
percentage of migrant-farm children will feel the impact most severely. 
But the largest single dollar slice will be qut out of the state's largest 
district Seattle 



DCSEGRCQATION FUNDS DOm 

In the fall of 1978, Seattle gained national attention when it became 
the largest school district in the country to desegregate its schools 
without a cotirt order. ^ 

Much of the cross-town busing effort involving a mix of mandatory 
assignments knd voluntary-option programs, was funded by federal 
money. Seattle had more than $20 million in federal funds those first 
years. ^ 

This year the district has $13.3 million, next year's projected federal 
aid Is pegged at $7.5 millioa or $5.8 million less. 

Dr. Donald J. Steele, Seattle superintendent doesn't see the federal 
retrenchment as all bad There's a positive demerit too, he believes. 

Steele reminds that "John F. Kennedy said,-When the tide comes la 
all the ships float' 

"But" Steele believes, "when the tide goes out you have the oppor- 
tunity to examine the hulls of those ships that were unseaworthy in the 
first place." 

The federal pullback is " forcing us to look at those things we ought to 
hang onto in the worst of times," Steele said The federal squeeze also 
is helping to rfarrow public educatioa because "we can't be everything 
to everybody and be all things to all people" 

Steele thinks that out of a II this can cbmea refocusingofthe federal 
governments role in public educatioa "We may end up with a stronger 
commitment . . ." 

But what worries Steele now is that there appears to be only the 
retrenchment not the decision to redirect energies toward the future 
of education in the w^s some foreign countries like Japan are doing. 

Futurists predict that more than 60 percent of the work force will be 
involved in information services, but little, if any, federal leadership is 
being exerted in that directioa nor in computer literacy, bilingual or 
trilingual educatioa nor in international educatioa Steele said 

Perhaps the biggest impact of the federal cutbacks— "tremendously 
exacerbated by the President's tuition-tax credit proposal"— is the 
"general feeling among people dedicated to education of a lessening 
'^ national priority to educatioa" Steele believes 
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Seattle may have to lay off as many as 2 75 teachers and other school 
employees becaus<e of the loss of the districts federal funds next yean 
Hundreds of others fece loss of jobs because of state cutbacks. That 
doesn't make for good employee morale. 

"When you get to the kinds of reductions we're facing--'$36 million in 
the last two years (from state and federal sources)-— its almost an 
Impossitle task to keep good employee relations going." 

These developments tend to lead one to conclude that "education is 
not in the public interest and certainly thats fallacious/' Steele said 

STUDEMTAlb IMPACT 

The Reagan Administration higher-education proposals present an 
uncertaia if not bleaK future for thousands of college students. 

The Washington Council for Postsecondary Education has estimated 
that under the Administration's Title IV student-aid funding proposals, 
the net loss to students in this state would be $11.6 millioa or the 
equivalent of full aid for more than 5,66o students in 1982-83, and 
more than $34 million in 1983-84, or full aid for more than 16,000 
stud(ents. 

"And one can assume that those students will not be able to^o to 
school" observed Pennis J. Cuily, financial deputy coordinator for |he 
council. 

Tour-year public institutions, such as the University of Washington 
and Washington State University, would sustain 40 percent of the 
dollar loss; 4-year private schools^ 25 percent* community colleges, 25 
percent and the proprietary and vocational technical schools, the 
remaining 9 percent , 



GRADUATE STUDEMTS AFFECTED 

• Reductions In the availability of guaranteed student loans would 
result In an estimated loss of $23 million in 1982-83, predominanUy 
affectin"g graduate studenta 

Students who enrolled In tollege after May 1 no longer were eligible 
. for Social Security benefits and those in school will be p^id benefits for 
eight months, instead of 12 and will receive only 75 percent of last 
year's monthly payments. This will result in an estimated loss of $26 
million to students in this state during 1982-83 and $35 million in 
1983-84. By 1985 the program Is to be phased out entirely. 

The combined effect of all reductions would mean a loss of more 
jfhan $60 million to full-time college students In the state In 1982-83, 
c with an estimated accumulative loss of more than $90 million by 
1983-84. 

O 
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A coundl report observed that the "outlooK for the future poses an 
immense challenge if^e nation's historic commitment to education 
is to be maintained ..." 

increasing unemployment is cutting down the chances for students 
to find summer Work and part-time Jobs during the school year, t|he 
report says. ^ 

Carl C Donovan, president of the Washington Student Loan Guaranty 
Associatioa warns that the Administration's proposals "raise serious 
questions on students' ability to repay loans. If enacted they will likely 
result in a marked increase in Q.S.L. defaults/' he said. 

Under the Administration s proposal, all graduate and professional 
students \ would lose their eligibility for guaranteed student loan3. 
David M. Ihvia executive director for the Washington Friends of Higher 
Educatioa which represents private schools, said about 2,300 in- 
dependent college and university graduate students in this state woUld 
lose access to the Q.S.L. program— "one of the very few federal student- 
aid programs available to Ehem." / 

The Administration has said that graduate students could borrow 
under the Auxiliary Loans to Assist Students (ALAS) program, but Irwin 
points /Out that "most student-loan guarantee agencies in states 
throM^out the nation including the Washington Student Loan Guaranty 
Assocatioa will not guarantee ALAS loans because the program is so 
unattractive to lenders. For the same reasoa most banks will not make 
ALAS loans because they are so expensive." 

Joseph Paul Beaulieu, immediate past president of the Washington 
Financial Aid Associatioa said, "We do not believe that the rnejority of 
students and families can sustain additional reductions in their 
financial-aid packages and still remain enrolled in the schools theyare 
now attending." ' 

Carol Fox, 18, a freshman at Western Washington State University at 
Bellingham, sees "a lot of finstration and depression among students 
. . . half way through their schooling. I have friends dropping out of 
school because they can't find work." 

Community college students are in a state of'shell shock," Dennis 
Eagle, a student officer at Olympic Community College, Bremertoa 
said. 

"Overwhelmingly, the attitude is to get done and get out as quickl^^s ^ 
you can because you don't, know if the class will be offered the next 
quarter," Eagle said. 

Jimmy Beletz, another Western student said bitterly, "We are so 
worried about defense, we are overlooking our greatest national 
resource, the minds of our people" ^ 

Hard hit by state budget cuts, the state's higher education institu- 
tions find themselves in an unenviable position. According to the 
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national Institute of Cducatloa Washington ranked 50th in the nation, 
in the increase in appropriations per higher education stud*ent from 
1979-80 to 1981-82, with a 24 percent decrease. 

Dr. John Terr^, executive director of the State Board for Commuhity 
College Educatioa said that between ttie fall of 1980 and the fall of 
1981 enrollment In the state's 27 community colleges dropped by 
35,416 students, "one.of only two decreases in recent years and by far 
the largest in our history." 
# 

NEEDIEST MAY LOSE OUT 

tiha Esler, financial-aid officer at Seattle Central Community College 
said that even the system for applying for aid works to the disadvantage 
of the neediest students. 

"Low-income and disadvantaged students tend (o not complete the 
forms correctly. Middle- and higher-income students that now are 
goingto look at the community colleges will do the bure^iucratic things 
well and we won't have the money left^for the low-income and 
disadvantaged. 

"We can't deny the middle-income students. We might be lending 
1.000 students $300 apiece when the real need is to lend 300 students 
$1,000 apiece," she said 

Jean Carlmas. a single parent with five childrea7 to 16 years old is 
attending SeatUe Central and has a campus job in the financial-aid 
office. She is getting by on public assistance while working her way 
through a data-processing program, 

M& Carlmas only has a year to go, but her work-study aid may be 
ending. She tells students who come into the office asking for informa- 
tion what she's been told: "We don't know if there will be financial aid 
next year." 

"A lot of them are dropping out" she said. "A lot of them are getting 
part-time jobs. iVs going to be hell all the way around." 

Terrey said that not only is the student-aid situation unsettling, but 
there are other federal reductions that could be damaging. For 
fexample; Terrey said that the state only gets 55 percent of its vocational- 
education funds for community colleges from the federal government 
but the federal money pays for many functions not covered by state 
funds, including costs of starting new programs; special services for 
womea minorities and the handicapped training to upgrade instruc- 
tors; funds to update equipment and curricula and subsidies for 
certain low-enrollment classes essential to industry. 

"At a time when the state and nation lack enough trained personnel 
for highly-skilled occupations, it simply doesn't make sense for the 
federal government to cwt vocational educatioafunding by 4 percent at 
the same time it is drastically being reduced by the state," Terrey argued 
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Besides the impact of loan reductions for its students, tlie University 
of Washington is feeing cuts from a whole host of government programs. 
Dr. William Rlchardsoa graduate dean and vice provost for research, 
said. 

The Graduate and Professional Opportunity Program, instrumental 
in providing access for minority and women students to graduate 
educatloa is recommended for elimination in 1985. That would wipe 
out a $59,000 grant supporting seven University of Washington 
fellowships, Richardson said. 

Proposals to reduce substantially the Language and Area Centers 
Fellowship program could cost the universityhalf of its 41 fellowships 
in this area totalling $215,000. 

While the Reagan Administration, "with some notable exceptions," 
appears to be showing continuing support for research, there is a 
contradiction in pulling out aid for graduate students, Richardson said. 
"Without grduate students, the federally funded research will not go 
very for," he said. » 

The Adminlstration'3 proposals to eliminate the Sea-Qrant program 
would cost the university $2.5 million for marine programs on campus 
and in the region. Sixty graduate students and 49 faculty members 
devote research time to -the projects, "many 6f which contribute* 
directly to the regional economy," Richardson said. 

It was Sea-Qrant supported research which developed the technology 
of underwater acoustics to assess fish populations, Richardson said 
Both Washington and Alaska use that technology in managing the 
herring fisheiy, without endangering survival of the stock. The estimated 
increaised herring harvest is worth more than $4 million annually. 

Richardson notes that other areas identified by the Administration 
for substantial" funding cuts include science and engineering educa- 
tioa the social sciences and the arts and humanities. For example, the 
university receives about $200,000 a year to help prepare science 
teachers gnd improve science instructioa "both of which contribute 
significantly to the preparation of students for advanced work in the* 
sciences/' Richardson said. 

In the humanities, proposed cutbacks in the National Endowment 
for the Humanities could threaten its traditional support for textural 
scholarship, whicih involves the identification and authentication of 
original texts andartifecta This couldjeopardize a "primary mission of 
humanistic and artistic study," Richardson said, which is "the creation 
and preservation of the literary and artistic achievem ents of mankind." 

Proposed reductions in social-science research "will place in 
jeopardy the $2.7 million funding for social science research at the 
university in such areas as crime and delinquency and economic 
analyses of the relationship between interest rates and inflation . . . 
some of society's more pressing problems," Richardson said, 
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Wisconsin: Federal Cuts Affect 
Urban Poor and Minorities 

David Bednccrek 
The Milwaukee Joiunca 

WhUe many Wisconsin schools have felt the pinch of cutbacks in 
federal funding for several programs, they have notyet experienced the 
fiill Impact of the cutoacks. » 

The losses in federal aid are expected to total almost $14 million in 
the coming year, but with total expenditures for education at $2.5 
billion, such a loss will not determine whether school systems rise or 
fall. ' 

"The usual crying and moaning about our losses yOu' re not going to 
hear from m^" said Brian Roherty, the assistant superintendent for 
management planning and federal services In the Wiscon3in Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. "1 can't get real excited about it given the 
economic realities the country is facing right now." 

Roherty represents the view from the state capital in Madison. Its not 
the same view expressed by the superintendents of the large urban 
districts in the state, such as Milwaukee. 

Although some of the federal cutbacks for programs like hot lunches 
affected almost all Wisconsin school children, the msyor effect of the 
cuts now and in the future will be felt by minority students and students 
from poor families. The reason is that most of the federal funds 
coming to Wisconsin support programs for children from poor 
families, many if not most of whom are minority. 

. And as Lee R. McMurrin, superintendent of the Milwaukee Public 
Schools, and other city school officials have been saying for months, 
most of these minority children and children from poor families live in 
the cities, even if the cities do not have a monopoly on poverty. 

More than three-fourths of the minority children in Wisconsin live in 
six cities— Milwaukee, Racine, Madisoa Kenosha Beloitand Waukesha. 
They enroll more than 61,000 of the state's 79,000 minority children. 

Of the impact of the federal cutbacks, Roherty said: "Its really a poor, 
minority and urban effect" 
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During this school year, Wisconsin is getting about $100 million in 
federal aid for education. Almost halt or $41.6 million, came here to 
pay for special programs for children from poor families. The next 
highest federally supported program is food services which got $33,7 
million. Programs for education of the handicapped got $14.8 millioa 
' vocational education got $5.3 rnillion and aid for districts experiencing 
an impact from^ federal government activity totaled $4.7 million. . 

For the coming year, the cut in the money for programs for children 
from poor families will be $8.8 millioa by far the largest cutback in the 
federal programs. The number of students served by the programs will 
drop from 71,162 to about 59,000. 

This shows the disproportionate effect of the'cutbacks on districts 
with la^pe numbers of children from poor families, the urban districts. 

"Clearly the Milwaukee city school district is experiencing a sub- 
stantial problem," Roherty said. 

Why then is Roherty relatively sanguine about the impact of federal 
funding cutbacks on Wisconsin schools? 

STAT^ SUPPORT RISES 

One' reason is that the state's support of local school districts has 
been going up in recent years— both in absdlute numb^ as might be 
expected and in the percentage of total school expenditgr^s. .Despite 
all of the economic difficulties in the state and the high Uf[employment 
school aid from the state is at an all-time .high, largely because of 
Governor Lee Dreyfus' support of education. 

"1 don't tt)ink there's any question that when you set aside rhetoric 
he was a very strong supporter of education, both at the university and 
elementary and secondary school level" Roherty said. 

The key statistic is what percentage of local school expenditures is 
^ paid by the state. This.figure has risen to 47 percent from about 40 
percent in the last three years. Each percentage point increase means 
an additional expenditure of about $20 million by the state. Its clear 
that the state has been relatively generous in its support of local 
schools but can this generosity continue? 

Rohertys sanguine assessment of the federal cutbacks stems also 
from the relatively small share of school spending borne by the federal 
govemrhent With total school spending at $2.5 billion a year, the 
federal share is something like 5 percent and the cutbacks amount to 
less than 1 percent at most 

Roherty also says that congressional support for educational pro- 
grams seems to be on the rebound and that he does not expect more 
severe cutbacks in the future. Whether this is the case, of course, 
remains to be seen. 
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Having said all that Just what has been the impact in Wisconsin's 
largest district Milwaukee? 

In the Milwaukee Public Schools, the special jprograms for children 
from poor families— known as Title I programs in the past and Chapter 
1 programs now— at their peak were supported by $15 million in 
federal money. 

For the coming year, school officials are planning to spend about 
$7.5 million on these programs although the federal support could be 
higher than that but no one knows at this time. 
^ What does such a cutback mean to children and their parients? 

liorman Rose, coordinator of these programs for the school system 
provided some examples. 

The preschool program for about 500 thre^ and four^year old 
children, rriost of whom are minority. will be wiped out 

A program set up to give five and six year old children additional help 
in entering first grade will be cut by about 40 percent The pupil 
enrollment will drop from 700 to 450 and the number of teachers will 
drop from 19 to 12. ' ^ 

Remedial reading and mathematics classes also will be drastically 
cut 

In remedial reading, the number of teachers will be trimmed from 
112 to 72, and about 1,800 childrea most of AAliom are black, will be 
without additional help in reading, 

In mathematics, the number of teachers will be trimmed from 83 to 
55, leaving about 1,260 children without their remedial mathematics 
classes. * A 

In additioa Rose said that ftje cutbacks would eliminate most of the 
teacher aides in the prograhV-the people who have been keeping 
records, listening to children fnaster their reading skills and drilling 
children in arithmetic The number c^f aides will drop from 112 to 30 or 
so. 



IMDIAN PROGRAMS CUT 

Programs designed specifically. for American Indian students alreacty ^ 
have been slashed and even more severe cutbacks are expected 
according to John Clifford head of the We Indians program in the 
Milwaukee Public Schools. 

Clifford said that the $200,000 program was cut $55,000 last year to 
bring its present budget down to $144,671. A further cut of about 34 
percent is expected for the coming year. 

The first cut in the budget meant a reduction in enrollment in the 
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program from 919 to about 450, Clifford said The reading tutor 
program's enrollment dropped from 95 to about 45, and the enroll- 
ment in the school ac^ustment program dropped from 349 to 250. 

"We really have to spread our staff thia" Clifford said 

The cuts also will affect two other We Indian programs— one in which 
Indian students get help In finding a Suitable school during the 
desegregation assignments and enrollment and another in which 
Ihdian students get help in finding the opportunity for education 
beyond high school * 

'This is where parents will notice the difference as our resources 
drop," Clifford said. 

Federal cutbacks have not greatly affected the Milwaukee Public 
Spools' bilingual programs for Hispanic students because thiey are 
suf)ported almost entirely by local and state funds, not federal fUnds 

Olga Eccher, coordinator of the programs, said though, that federal 
support for assessment and testing of students for the bilingual pro- 
grams would be eliminated She estimated the amount at $55,000 
which paid the salaries ofthe coordinatorand secretary and supported 
sbme training of teachers. 

Milwaukee's bilingual programs probably won't be trimmed by the 
state, which pays about 70 percent of the $1,017,085 budget state 
officials predicted. 

"I would be very surprised if the Legislature were ever to pick on that 
kind of program, even in tough times," Roherty said "If education has 
to contribute to the solution of the state's problems, they're going to 
look at general school aid first The political problems that result from 
going after specific categorical programs aren't worth it" 

Milwaukee has two distinct bilingual programs. In one, students with 
lin\ited proficiency in English are taught in Spanish until they become 
proficient in English. This one has arv^rollment of 1,301., 

In the other program, students who speak English are taught 
Spanish because they want to continue their skills in speaking and 
writing Spanish. There are 1,126 students enrolled in this part of the 
program. 

Another effect of the cutback in federal money, and one that 
probably has concerned educators as much as any other, is that the 
cutback has eliminated the possibility of innovation in many school 
districts. 

"That innovatiqn on the margin is really being cut off," one educator 
said. "Ho matter how much you have, you're always going to feel like 
you could use more and your budget's always going to be tight But if 
you can write a grant and g^t something exciting going on the side- 
even if Its small bucks— that s important to people and thats what has 
taken it in the teeth. They've taken all the innovation m^)ney and turned 
it into operating money." 
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BUXLKQRAMT IMPACT 

TheMIhAauKeeFubIicSdiCK)Is'Iossundertheblockgrantconsolid 
tion :\vas devastating, in McMMirin's words; largely bejcause of the 
school system's renriarkable success in coniipetingfor money under 
the programs in past years. 

This year Wisconsin's school districts are sharing in about $12 
'hiHIion that was allocated to the state last year under the 28 programs 
that have been consolidated into a single block grant Of the $1.2 
million, Milwaukee received almost $8 million that was used to aid the 
school system's desegregation and to support some remedial pro- 
grams in newly desegregated schools. . 

For next year, the state' s'total allocation will be $8.9 millioa of which 
about $1.8 million will be kept by the Department of Public Instruction 
and $7.1 million will be distributed to local school districts. 

Milwaukee made a strong pitch for half the state's allocatioa basing 
- Its plea on the fact that even with half it would still be forced to curtail 
many programs that had been supported with the federal money. 
McMurrin said that in terms of staff alone, the Iqss of the money under 
one program would mean the loss of 120 teaching positions, 68 aide 
positions, 27 administrative positions and 12 secretarial positions. 

However, there was a great deal of sentiment around fhe state to 
base the allocation of the blockgrant on enrollment alone, rather than 
on 'enrollment and need as Milwaukee advocated, ^ 

After extensive and sometimes acrimonious debate, "the Education 
Block Grant Advisory Committee decided to base the allocation of the 
grant half on enrollment and half on need vwth the result that the 
Milwaukee Public Schools would get between $2.1 and $2.2 million. 
That amount is considerably less than the $3.5 million" Milwaukee 
wanted at first but much morq than the $700,000 Milwaukee would 
have received if only enrollment had been used in allocating the 
money. 

The 50-50 split McMurrin said "recognizes now more than before 
the need factor." 

"Most school districts will get what they got last year or more than 
before but we're supporting the recommendation because it could 
have gone in the other directioa" McMurrin said. "The only one to get 
less is the Milwaukee Public Schools." 

"The state superintendent really came through on this," McMurrin 
said. "This was a win for the poor children of the state" 

Roherty, v\^o carried the ball on the block grant issue for the state 
superintendent of public instructioa Herbert Grover, said the depart- 
ment felt that Milwaukee needed some help because of its special 
problema 

"We went to the mat for him/' Roherty said. "We feel that Milwaukee 
has to survive along with everyone else" 
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What of the future? 

Wisconsin frequently lags behind many other states in experiencing 
the negative effects of recessions and other kinds of economic down- ► 
turns ancp^ie impact of the cuts may not be as severe now as it wit! be 
ultimate^. 



TAX LOSS EXPECTED 

Even if federal aid does not continue to go dowa Wisconsin schools 
still could experience serious financial problems, as fiscal problems at 
the state and federal levels come together in the 1983-85 biennium. 

One reason is federal taxing policies. Wisconsin's progressive 
income tax is tied closely to the federal income tax. If the federal * 
income tax structure is changed so that more programs like the 
Individual Retirement Account (iRA) are created Wisconsin's tax * 
collection will suffer. IRAs, for example^ mean less state tax revenue, 
put more pressure on state legislators for othefr kinds of taxes to 
replace those lost by the iRAs and make it harder to get support for ^ 
school aid. ^ 

S<>me major realignmentswill be.necessary Rbherty said. "We're still 
at a higher level than we're probably going to end- up at We were * 
gearing up for deeper cuts than we in fact had to take now." 

After this year, the Legislature will have to respond to the new 
federalism and will have to make a decisiion on who's going to pay for 
* voluntary integration in Milwaukee—the state or the federal govern- 
ment or the local taxpayer in Milwaukee Up to now the state and 
federal governments have picked up the tab for Milwaukee's desegrega- 
tioh, including the cost of busing and the specialty or magnet schools. 

While the state aids for education have been going up in recent years, 
its unlikely that this trend can continue - 

In the last few years, Rohertysaid thatspending for education by the 
state continued to increase while state expenditures for other human 
services such as medical care and welfare did not There is now more 
pressure building to allocate more dollars to these human sen/ices, he 
said. 

"If the deficit is as large as they're saying, based on my knowledge of 
state budgeting, I don't know how they can go up in actual dollars," 
Roherty said in referring to what educational expenditures might be in 
the next few years. 

"The Legislature strongly supports education but 1 think there is 
general consensus in the Legislature that the time has come to let 
school aid be a contributor to the solution of the problera" he said. 
"They have not been a contributor up to this point Its probably their 
tura" 
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The Wisconsin governor has said that he does not plan to push for 
state replacement of losses in federal aid to education. While Lee 
Dreyfus has announced that he will not run agaia his views on this 
point |n£^ prevail l>ecause they seem to Coincide with those of most 
legislators. 

Because of the late action on the budget by the federal government 
it was Impossible to determine what kind of response. If any, would 
come from the state to the latest federal butbi^ks. 

'*We haven't gotten any response in Wisconsin in part because the 
impact hasn't arrived" Roherty said?^-Ut we in the Department qf 
Public Instruction will take that J:^jal*^S^e Legislature in Januaiy." 

As public money has gotten tighter ir^^e'lent years, there has been 
'what some people in Madison call a profound change in lobbying. 

The first change we^s alluded to earlier, jt Is that legislators expect 
education to take Its lumpsalong with other stateseryices even though 
'It ha§ not up to this point Educatioa like everything else, must 
become a contributor to solving the state's impending fiscal problems. 
Consequently, educational lobbyists have taken on a more realistic 
view of just what they can expect 

* The other chf nge, and probably the more significant one, is that the , 
small special Interest lobbyists are losing or have lost their effectiveness. 

In the 1960s and early 1970s, proponents for the gifted an<yalented 
or bilingual programs could go into the Legislature and get what they 
wanted 

^ In the liberalism of the 1960s in Wisconsia a good cause vias all 
that was needed" Roherty said "Thaf s not possible in 1982. There " 
isn't any money to finance it You're gettjng back down toa much more 
bare bones approach." 

This attitude, though, does not mean that existing programs in such 
areas as bilingual education are doomed. According to Roherty, the 
legislative attitude seems to be: "We wopJ* touch the status qho but we 
won't make any changes" 

nevertheless, lobbying has changed Roherty said. "The only lobbyist^ 
who are heard are those who have some money to assist in reelection." 
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Massachusetts: Local Funds 
Limited by Property Tax Lid 

Miuiel Cohen 
The Boston Globe 

Public schools in Massachusetts are shrlnliing in number and losing 
quality because of federal state and local budget cuts in recentmonths, 
according to state education officials. Current reductions In staff and 
programs are limiting opportunities for today's student and jeopardiz- 
ing future development in the schools 

Cities and towns across the state laid off more than 12,000 public 
school employees in the past year. That represents 16 percent of the 
total number of teachers, administrators, classroom aides, lunchroom 
workersi Janitors and other school petsonnel. 

The unprecedented degree of staff losses include the resignation or 
retirement of 60 school superintendents out of a total of 257 in the 
state in little more than a year and a half the largest turnover of key 
administrators in the history of Massachusetts in such a short time 
span. 

Of the total layoffs, the Massachusetts Teachers Association estimates 
' 7,000 are teachers, a significant bloc of the 40,000 teachers nationally 
who have been dismissed because of budget reductions and declining 
enrollment 

Boston laid off the largest percentage of teachers in the state At 
' least 500 dismissed last fall are stilljobless and the School Committee 
fes announced plans to cut 600 more from the payroll t)efore school 
opens in September. The city schools have lost at least 20,000 
students in recent years due to court-ordered desegregation and the 
dropping birth rate 

State-wi^e 226 school buildings closed dowa IfiOO bus routes 
have been dropped, countless prograttii^ have been eliminated, 
classes have t>een consolidated and user fees initiated for sports 
' programs and other activities, including adult educatioa in a number 
of communities. ^ 

This massive reduction of Massachusetts public education is the 
result of the combined impact of federal cutbacks and the state's two- 
year-old Proposition 2V2, which limits the amount of local revenues 
that can be raised under the state's antiquated property tax law. 
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In additioa the Yederal shift from categorical to block grants for 
ed.ucation will help the state's largest cities— those with the highest 
percentage of poor families— but the additional federal aid will merely 
offset local budget cuts, A number of other communities will lose 
federal ftmding that had been pouring into the schools since President 
Lyndon Johnson and the Qreat Society programs of the mid-sixties, 

' ^ The double't>arreIed attack on local school finances further exacer- 
l>ates inequities that are built into the Massachusetts tax structure In 
the absence of any formula to equalize state aid Massachusetts today 
has one of the least equitable school funding mechanisms in the 
country. 

NEW HIGHER EDUCATIOM BARRIERS 

Qiven all that Massachusetts students, having graduated from one 
of its newly stripped dowa economy-style high schools, confronts new 
government barriers limiting financial aid to help pay college tuition. 

If they choose to enroll atone of the state's 30 public colleges or uni- 
versities, they are again casualties of the state fiscal squeeze on 
education. Massachusets ranks 50th in the country in its percentage 
support of public higher education; only 4 percent of the state budget 
is allotted to its public campuses. * 

That minimal commitment was further reduced this year. Because 
Proposition 2Vi drained many local budgets, the state boosted aid 
funds to cities and towns at the expense of the state colleges and 
universities, reducing by 6,000 to 10,000 the number of seats 
available, according to the Board of Regents. 

As an example, Boston State College, 140-year-old former normal 
school was absorbed by the University of Massachusetts in Boston in a' 
crash move because of a $20 million shortfall in the higher education 
budget The consolidation eliminated some courses and cost at least 
70 faculty positions. 

The state's public campuses continue to fall behind in capital 
improvements, in library acquisitions and in building academic 
quality. Public colleges and universities in Massachusetts have long 
been overshadowed by the state's private institutions that include 
such prestigious national educational resources as the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Harvard University. 

School officials fear that Proposition 2V^ is ruining elementary and 
secondary education in Massachljsetts. 

"We're into a crisis position in public educatioa" said State Educa- 
tion Commissioner John Lawson. He predicted some poorer commu- 
nities "may not be able to sustain school systems' beginning July 1. He 
also pointed out that the new tax legislation deprives school committees 
of their traditional fiscal autonomy over school budgets. 
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"We are looking at as a regressive exlperience," said Richard P. 
Charltoa superintendent of sclioois in the small coastal town of Hull 
20 miles from Bo^tQQj^jjatti^no business or industry. 

Proposition 2Vi limits the amount of revenue cities and towns can 
raise to an total of 2.5 percent of assessed valuatioa and taxes, 
thereafter can only be raised by 2.5 percent increments. So far, only ^ 
one city, Cambridge, has won a legal fight to override the legislation. 

Modeled after California's Proposition 13, the Massachusetts legis-* 
lation was effective imr^diately, but Massachusetts did not have' a 
budgef surplus that helped California school districts acyust to the - 
new, more stringent spending cap. 



FEDERAL TUNDS DOWTi $2 MILLION 

, Massachusetts will receive $10 million in federal school aid down 
from last year's $12 million. Two million will be used by the state 
Department of Education for administration and some model pro- 
grams a!^ well as inservice teacher training. 

In the current year, a survey by the Massachusetts Association of 
School Concimittees found school budgets were cut by an average of 
7 percent with the city of Leominster cutting 30 percent 

A study funded by the Pigtional Science Foundation found that the 
largest cuts in local school budgets during the first yfear of Proposition 
2¥i occurred in cities already suffering from fiscal problems as well as 
declining enrollment' 

Dr. Edward Morgan of Lehigh University, who headed the study con- 
cluded that two types of communities made the most substantial 
budget cuts: cities with a large enrollment decline in the years 
preceding Proposition 2V4 and urbanized communities with lower 
assessed valuatioa higher tax rates and higher fixed costs. Morgaa an 
associate professor of government warned that the state can expect 
further inequities in school support because the state has never fully 
funded its formula for distribution of state aid to schoola 

School systems statewide lost 19 percent of their administrators 
and 12 percent of th^ir teachers on the average. Aides wentdown by 40 
percent while custodians were cut by 27 percent Morgan said. 

A number of superintendents have taken early retirement under the 
state's generous pension laws which allow an employee after 20 years 
to receive payment equivalent to the average salary earned in the last 3 
years of service, generally their highest paid. Others are moving into 
private sector positions. . 

There are superintendents resigning from the state's lighthouse 
school districts like riewtoa Brookline; Lexington and Wellesley because 
of the budget constraints of Proposition 2Vi. 
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As Brookllnc Superintendent Robert 1 Spcrbcr puts It Tiext yeafs 
budget will dismantle all the improvements it has taken 20 years to get 
on line." Sperber will join Boston University as special assistant to 
President John R Silber. 

Proposition 2Vt was enacted following an intensive campaign by a 
new political entity. Citizens for Limited Taxatloa headed by Barbara 
Anderson of Marblehead who was little known across the state at the 
beginning of her mi&sion. The voters approved the Proposition on a 
referendum 2 years ago in what js seen as a protest against fiat cat 
payrolls, political patronage and repeated revelations of political 
corruption and chicanery. 

In part it was also seen as winning support from businessmea 
particularly leaders in th^ state's hew high tech industry, and others 
\^o sought to change the state's over- reliance on the property tax. 

So fen there has been no new momentum to overhaul the state's tax 
structure. 

A recent survey by the Massachusetts Association of School Com- 
mittees shows the variety of programs eliminated or curtailed as a 
result of Proposition 2V^: music and art school breakfasts and 
lunches, adult educatioa classes for the gifted and talented health 
care, home economics, industrial arts, foreign languages, and field 
trips. 



LOCAL TAX LIMIT IMPACT 

Consider what is happenirig just south of Boston in the city of 
Quinqy, birthplace ofPresidentsJdhn Adams and John Quincy Adams. 

A stable, middle class community with a strong business and indus- 
trial base, Quinqy has been losing student numbers in the last decade 

Enrollment peaked in 1971-72 with 17,000 students in grades 
kindergarten through 12. Enrollment next September is projected at 
mOOO, for a net loss of 38 percent 

The city has closed 12 schools and cut classroom teachers by 46 
percent from a high figure of 831 in 1972 to 446 for the corhingyear. 
Quinqy streamlined administratior?, reducing the number from 31 
administrators 6 years ago to 15 for the coming school year. 
Classroom aides are down from 282 4 years ago to 189; clerks from 
138 to 86; and pupil personnel staff from 137 to 89. 

Quinqy schools will operate on a budget of $24 million next year, $6 
million below the last school year. Superintendent Lawrence Creedon 
. says the 2-year impact of Proposition 2Vt has been a lossof$ll million 
or 30 percent loss of 650 employees; reduction of 45 percent in pro-' 
gram offerings at the high school leveb a one-third cut in athlcttt 
budget and elimination of all adult and community-based programs. 
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He expects the third year of Proposition 2 to make further cuts in 
the schools 

When the legislation was passed the state had reached a point 
where it had the highest property taxes in the nation. Fpr example, a 
single family, four 6edroom house in the suburb of Brookline, 
assessed at full value for $130,000 is taxed at a little more than $3,000, 
which does not include water, trash collection and sewer fees^ 

Brookline home owners this year assumed the additional cost of 
trash collection when the town reduced its highway department Mow 
the schools, which have been a strong magnet for professional families 
moving to the Boston area are dropping a host of programs that 
added lyster to their reputation: home economics, music foreign 
language in the elementary school and overall offerings in the high 
schooL • . 

Like other cities and towns in Massachusetts, Brookline schools 
have been absorbing the additional costs imposed by pioneering state 
legislation 10 years ago in special and bilingual education. 

Chapter 766 requires public schools to provide appropriate educa- 
tion for every local resident aged three to 21^/with mental physical or 
emotional handicaps. That bill was a forerunner of the federal P.L 94- 
142. 

Presently between 12,000 and 15,000 students in Massachusetts 
are getting special attention in a range of programs, running from 
costly inpatient treatment at a psychiatric hospital at $60,000 a year, 
to an hour a week for correction of a relatively minor academic 
problem. 

Massachusetts is among the states absorbing large immigrant 
populations. Their children are turning up in the schools, largely in the 
cities unable to read write, or speak in English. Under the state's 
bilingual law, schools must provide bilingual classes wherever th6re 
are 20 or more students with the same language. That legislation 
expanded on existing classes that offered English as a Second 
Language to the foreign- bom. f 

Presently there are fewer than 10,000 students in appropriate 
bilingual classes, and teachers are struggling to cope with the needs of 
the remaining, estimated at more than 100,000. 

Brookline has students from 26 different covintriea including Iraa 
Russia Vietnam and Cambodia. Boston has students with more than 
100 languages and dialects. 

Massachusetts has provided no additional funds to pay for the 
mandates in special and bilingual education Though in both cases 
students are entitled to smaller classes, the^tra costs must come out 
of aeclining budgets at the expense of regular programs. 

With the number of families dropping, there is a smaller constit- 
uency to fight for public money for schools. However, optimistic 
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reformers Insist that voters will not tolerate further reductions In 
school funding. 

Parents disenchanted with public schools and lacking enough clout 
to boost budgets are simply turning to local independent and 
parochial schoola Hon-public schools throughout the state are 
flourishing. Most have waiting lists. The decline in confidence in the 
public schools^ compounded by a loss of programs and of teachers as 
well as discipline and academic rigor, has contributed to the stabiliza- 
tion of the state's Catholic schools. 



Nebrccska: Stcrte Unlikely 
Make Up Fedeiol Cuts 

Jack L Kexmedt 
The Uncoln Journal 

A frown crossed Jo Ann Maxe/s face as she talked informally with . 
fellow members of the Lincoln Board of EducaUoa during a coffee 
breaK in one of the board's regular meetings. 

Someone asked what federal budget cuts would mean to the Lincoln 
school district second largest in the state with 24,000 students. She 
paused put down her coffee, and thought about her own situation. Jq 
Ann Maxey is a bright former state legislator who recentiy returned for a 
second term on the elected school board. She is a housewife, mother, 
real estate broker, former student at the Milford campus of Southeast 
Community College, and wife of Al Maxey, a well-known police officer 
and former University of Nebraska basketball player. She is the first 
black woman to be elected to the six-iyiember school board in a city 
where the minority percentage is about 4 percent 

But she wondered for a second is it worth it? She worked. She 
aspired. She succeeded personally and politically. Sheworked "through 

the system" to achieve middle-class status and some influence, now 
she faces school board ciolleagues who are wondering how to cope 
with higher teacher salary requests, cuts in programs for tiie dis- 
advantaged slices in regular operating budgets because state aid has 
not kept pace, and other problems. 

The cuts may not be noticeable, she and the bc«rd have said. Until 
someone realizes more than 100 paid parent aides ^re no longer in 
already large classrooms. Or a low-income family realizes they wi» 
ZTl pay $10 per femily this year for the first time, for 'summeV 
SeJbeLuseacutinfederalfundingforTitielhasdroiDped income 
formesummerterm.Otherparentsfacea$5summertuitionincrease, 

as ai Sple of the federal cuts' ripple effect The district has been 
subsidizing the summer term, and attempting to broaden its cur- 
riculum. But it has had to cut the offerings ^nd adql to tuition payments 
in an effort to reduce the subsidy, since the funds will be needed (about 
$300,000) for basic programs in Uie regular term. 

Lincoln- is one of Uie few Nebraska disbicts which has a summer 
term, next year, says John I?rasch, superintendent and a member of 
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the American Association of School Administrators exebutive com- 
mittee, the district might have to drop the summer programs. 

Title I is another story, in Lincoln and statewide. Just at a time when a 
Selection Research Inc study shows test scores in Mebraska Title I 
classes are rising above national norms, the program is being cut and 
the definition of eligible target areas is being changed, state administra- 
tors tried to plan a program while wrestling with projected cuts of 50 to 
50 percent The cuts may be less, but Jack Baillie of the State 
Department of Education estimates that tiie state could get $4 million 
to $7 million less, affecting a good portion of tiie 26,000 students now 
served statewide. 

At one Lincoln TiUe I school, tiie federal money ftmds 1.5 teaching 
positions, a tutor and an aide. When th^ program is cut tiie principal 
said 'something has to go, and usually its staffing" to aid tiie 1,320 
Lincotn Title I students Director John Jensen got attout $800,000 in 
TiUe I money last year, for public and private schools. The district 
survived lastyeai^s cuts, he said. The program has helped kicis, he said. 
"A lot of Kids don't make it but tiiere are a significant number that do.'' 



SCHOOL MAY LOSE LAB 

Some pf tiiose who do make it are at West Lincoln Elementary 
School where Michelle Walton and her friends in kindergarten tiirough 
sixth grade have sometiiing new to turn on tiiat really turns them on: a 
computer, and a mixture of other education technology in a special 
reading and math lab. 

Michelle and friend Matt Bower, 8, grow impatient when tiie computer 
doesn't feed tiiem their prescription immediately for tiie ia<4ividually- 
designed work tiiey ar^ to do tiiatday. The lab's resultsare as real as the 
kids' excitement evaluations show. 

West Lincoln Title I students scored 60 percent above the city's Titie I 
norm and 30 percent above the state norm in read ing. But teachers who 
use tiie equipment also to keep track of achievement and otiier student 
records wonder what will happen if tiie devices have to be moved to 
anotiier school whep there aren't,enough units to go around or what 
will happen if the funds dry up so tiiere will be less software— and 
achievement The lab, so popular that regular students try to bribe tiie 
teacher witii charm to get ia may be restricted. Matt may never get his 
prescriptioa and a regular tax-supported budget won't be there to 
make up for |t 

Why not? Can't Lincoln and the state turn to its own resources for help 
to close tiie gap as federal funds drop? No, say city and state officials. 
There are several reasons: 

The state agencies and school districts are under a 7 percent lid a 
remnant of the Howard Jarvis California crusade Each entity can only 
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raise taxes 7 percent It could have been a 5 percent limit if a petition 
drive 2 years ago had succeeded. The 7 percent was a political 
compromise, to salve uneasy taxpayers 

The state is second- lowest only to Mew Hampshire in the percentage 
of state aid to local schools, at at>out 17 to 24 percent compared to the 
national average of about 50 percent State aid has increased in recent 
years, but politicians looking at a shai^y economy and taxpayers 
resistence have not raised the aid level in the past three legislative 
terms. 

Mebraska also has notched another honor. It is second- highest 
behind Texas, in the number of school districts. About 700 of the state s 
riOO school districts are small rural elementary-only distncts. This 
causes annual debates over equitable aid distribution formulas ana 
Istateofficials say, makes supeivision of programs and disbursement ot 
services difficult 

The state's predomlnatiy agricultural economy is healthy. But Its 
'revenue is heavily based upon property taxes, although there has been 
more reliance in recent years upon sales and income taxes. The 
Agriculture none interests resist more attempts to get more revenue^ 
from their land in a time in which paper investments in equipment run 
into thousands of dollars on each farm but may not produce much, 
revenue They are also protective of their small school districts, as tax 
iiiavens but also as the last sign in some cases of a community center 
\Vhich should not be closed, and also as a center of what they see as a 
palace where the basics" and American values m^y be taught better 
than in larger city schools with bigger tax bases. 

Small towns throughout the state have tried to diversity their 
economies. But small plants are closing, too, or laying off workers. Even 
the large l^wasaki and Qoodyear plants in Lintoln have cut back their 
wW forces. This is felt although the Lincoln economy is safer because 
it is heavily based upon government education and many home office 
Insurance companies-all considered virtually recession-proof. 

One of the Lincoln-based government agencies which feels the pinch 
is the State Department of Education. It must not only administer thg 
declining federal programs and keep school districts happy, but must 
fight the gradual loss of its own staff members. 

■ • 

ST>|^TE EDUCATIOW AGEMCY LOSSES 

More than 50 percent of the departments operating costs are paid by 
federal funds. Commissioner of Education Anne Campbell said. About 
38 percent of the department's 600 people are dependent upon the 
federal qovemment for their paychecks, said the commissioner, former 
president of the Council of Chief State School Officers. She considered 
askiing the state to pick up the salaries of some employees, but has 
decided against that step. In view of the state's economy and the 
reluctance to raise basic state aid to local schools. 
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In a speiclal session todlscuss the contract with department workers 
the State Board of Education and employees agreed that In some cases 
tne staff could get 30-day notices of their termination. Instead of 60 
days or more This way, Campbell said she can wait longet to see if 
some federal projects will be re-funded To date, at least 11 department 
employees have been given ^^early warning notices" their jobs may not 
exist sooa The total may exceed 25, she said 

Among those likely to be cut- 

An employee who leads a "dissemination networK" to see that qood 
local programs, many of them federally-funded in part are used in 
school^ across the state 

A foreign language consultant who has been attempting to increase 
the foreign language offerings in high schools. In response to criticism 
by a federal panel about the lack of language instruction nationv^de 

A staff member who has been working in centers across the state to 
motivate older adults who had only a rural school educatioa who want 
high school diplomas in Increasing numbers. 

A reading and basic skills consultant who has set up workshops to 
improve districts' reading programs and salvage the remains of the 
now-defunct Right to Read program. 

In addition to the layoffs or warnings, "We have not been filling vacant 
positions men they come along," as resignations and retirements 
occur, Campbell said. She Is uncertain how many vocational rehabilita- 
Uon workers she will have to cut what the future of veterans' programs 
will be, or how much money she will have for programs to aid migrant 
sugar-beet workers in western Nebraska many of whom already have 
had food stamps reduced 

Vocational and adult education are among the hardest hit areas. The 
departnientand lobbying groups pushed unsuccessfully for$5 million 
in vocational aid to secondary schools two years ago. The state now 
puts in about $200,000. Most of the secondary vocational education 
money Assistant Commissioner Qlenn Strain notes, is federal riebraska 
IS also one of the fiew states which charges adults for a diploma 

Like many others. Commissioner Campbell has fought for years for 
block grants and less red tape. If that develops into a positive siga she 
said she will be pleased But at the moment she said "I don't knowwhp 
can be any more fhistrated." 



BLOCK GRAMT RIPPLE EFFECT 

The cuts are inter-related and painful says John Clark of 'the 
departments under-staffed special education section. Nebraska was a 
leader in programs for the handicapped. Its state laws anticipated 
94-142 in the early 1970'& Its regional service units and local schools 
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serve students, and wrestle with the meaning of the "least restrictive 
environment" phrase in the federal law. 

But inter-agency fights over declining federal dollars for the handi- 
capped will hurt local school districts and students, Clark said. The 
"block grant" which puts some formerly separate programs into one 
state pot may have disastrous ripple effects, he said. As Head Start for 
example, loses its separate ftinding for preschool students, 290 
persons who had received education as Handicapped persons in the 
program will be put into regular school programs already hard-pressed 
for funds. Many state institutions and agencies already have waiting 
lists, he added. 

If the young handicapped persons do not get help when they need it 
CIciirk said another agency will be waiting for them "at the end of the 
line' —the prison system. Local schools already pushed to pay regular 
teacher salaries to keep up with inflation cannot pay for formerly 
federally- funded special education staff members and equipment 
state and local officials add. If summer terms are cut as noted earlier, 
handicapped persons who need year-around programs to keep up 
therapy and education will be left without help. 

The impact on school lunch programs of subsidy cuts and changes in 
eligibility requirements may be impossible to assess yet state officials 
say. It is often difficult to determine the causes of drops in lunch 
participation. 

But Ray Steinert the Education Department's school lunch supervisor, 
says the federal cuts have played a rple. The total number of free 
lunches, which are partially subsidized by federal ftinds, fell by 10.6 
percent in a year. Subsidized reduced-price lunches served dropped by 
22 percent 

Lincoln and other local districts, which have raised prices on regular 
meals to make up for the federal fund loss, have experienced similar 
.declines. 

The federal budget squeeze is forcing more students into college 
early, with some frustrations. 

At mid-weeK four students from a Seventh-day Adventist Church 
academy learned they must'be at Union College the following Monday, 
or lose their Social Security benefits. T-hey came, and are adjusting 
relatively well collegeofficialssay. One of them, a Junior, admits it was a 
bigjump from his small town to the city of 170,000 and college life, but 
he had no choice. The students got no advance notice from the 
government they add. Students at the 24,000-student University of 
Nebraska and at Nebraska Wesleyan University tell similar stories, and 
say they could not attend college without the federal Social Security aid. 
Colleges and universities are feeling the impact in other ways^- most of 
them financial. 
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Some capsules: 

Moiie than 15,000 of the 24,000 students on the Lincoln campus of 
the University of riebraska could be affected by the cuts in federal aid to. 
college students, including 1X000 in the Guaranteed Student Loan 
program. Farm fem Hies would be particularly hurt aid -officials say,, 
since their families' assets look high on paper but translate into 
relatively low incomes at certain times of the year. In March, the number 
of applications for admission was about the same as a year ago; it may 
be too early to tell the impact of the cuts on admissions. More than 100 
Medical Cehter graduate and professional students will be considering 
quitting school the University of riebraska Medical Center speculates, 
because they cannot find funda The Center hais been attempting to 
increase the number of nurses and doctors in rur^l areas, but some fear 
this program cqpld be hurt , [ 

Money for loans and grants to the urban campijis' 14,000 students in 
Omaha many of them minority students, could be cut in halt officials 
there say. About 70 percentofthestudentsalreactyiworl^full-orpart-time, 
they add when reminded of the president's urging that more students 
should seek work, not loans or grants. 

The state colleges have raised their tuition by 10 perc.ent The 2-year 
Southeast Comm un Ity College vocational-acade m ic school system has 
raised its charges to the highest among the six community college 
areas in the state, in anticipation of declining federal support for 
programs, and the state aid levels which officials say have not kept up 
with rising costs. Community colleges serve many low income students 
and adults on limited incomes, SCC President Robert Eicher said, and 
they will be hurt most as tuition levels increase 

Reacting to the student aid cutbacks, the University of riebraska's 
Board of Regents voted to support a resolution presented by one of the 
board's student members Florence Langford 6f the urban Omaha 
campus, in protest against the loan and grciht decline. Langford said 
efforts to recruit more minority students "and improve retention of 
students, could be affected by the aid decline. She is the regents' only 
black memt)er. ^ 

Six riebraska lawmakers offered a resolution urging President 
Reagan to reconsider his proposed student aid cutbacks. The^cuts 
would be devastating, the state senators said, and would mean a loss of 
more than $11 million to Nebraska students by 1984, for more than 
22,000 persons. 

For severaryears, the state haS considered a state-aided scholarship 
program. The State Supreme Court has declared it would be constitu- 
tional since aid would go to the student not to the individual public or 
private school. But the 1982 Legislature did not fund the program. This 
may, in tunx cause riebraska to lose some federal matching funds, says 
William ftiller, the riebraska Postsecondary Coordinating Commission's 
executive director. 
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STATE CAPACITY LIMITED 

Can the state take up the slack? The 1982 Legislature ended its 
session Apritie, after having been called into a special session last fall . 
to cut existing 1982-82 budgets by 3 percent to help alleviate cash-flow 
problems, v/hen income did not meet earlier projections by Governor 
Charles Thone. 

In the regular session just ended, which began in January, the 
senators raised some incidental taxeis but declined to push m^or new 
programs and revenue sources. They learned that income will fall about 
$50 million short of e^rlier projections, and cut again into personnel 
and programs. An immediate ban was clamped on state employee 
travel. State employee pay raises, including those for the University of 
Nebraska, were deferred until Januaiy 1, when angiy state vyorker$ will 
get less than a 4 percent raise. * 

Its obvious. Governor Thone told senators and constituents, that the 
state cannot afford to make up for the federal-level cuts. The Republican 
governor, a Reagan faa says the period will be painful but riebraskans 
must acUust 

The University of Fiebraska can weather the stomx says President 
Ronald Roskea But he sees darker clouds next year, as enrollment 
continues to rise and class sections get larger. The university is 
considering imposition of entrance requirements for the first time The 
move comes partly out of a concern for improved quality, but there is 
another concern: that in- a time of overcrowding, with ten positions 
unfilled in the college of engineering, for example, the University of 
Nebraska can afford to educate only the most obviously qualified 
^ students. It cannot afford remedial classes, backers of admissions 
plans say, or student aid to those who are not among the best students. 

Education lobbyists, normally outspoken on financial issues and 
pushing for more state aid or larger university budgets, have been 
relatively low-key, as if resigned to the road ahead. 

One of those lobbyists, Nebraska State School Boards Association 
Executive Director Justin King, said he has "cautious optimism" abbut 
the economy and the success of block grants and other federal 
changes. Educators have pushed for de-regulationJor manyyear^, he 



But now there is a fear that the regulations will still be there. King 
said— with less money to back them up, unless the local taxpayers 
"come through," which is unlikely. Local school boards are also facing 
fiscal problems oftheirowa King said Theyare caught reluctant to "cut 
people off' of their staffs. 
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Texas: 'BuUding a Cadillac 
On a Model T Budget 

Dcdle Kice 
The Pcdlos Morning News 

Texas has a history rich in traditioa but poor in support for public 
education. 

*Texans tried to keep from having public education l>ack in the 
iS&Ts/' said Dallas School Supeirintendent Linus Wright one ofthe 
state's leading experts on school finance. "They gave very little support 
to public educatioa and they did almost everything they could to keep 
from having the ad valorem tax as a means of funding public education. 

"It wasn't really until 1949 that this state became serious about trying 
to establish equality in public educatioa" Wright said. 

In 1949, the Texas Legislature adopted a program to fund a 
minimum, basic education in all school districts in the state. In theory 
the state picked up 80 percent of the cost of that basic educatioa while 
local districts had to raise the remaining share through property taxes. 
The actual local district share was determined by a complicated 
economic index, an attempt to equ^^ the financial support for public 
educatioa School districts were also free to enrich'programs above the 
state minimum, limited only by the local school board's determination 
an^the districTs ability to support the additional tax revenues. 

"We still have an attitude in a large segment of the state, and 
particularly in the small rural districts, that they will support public edu- 
cation only with what the legislature gives in the way of support" Wright 
said. '"They are not willing to tax themselves locally to enrich the 
program." 

That enrichment is one ofthe key facets of school finance in Texas, 
where the legislature continues to provide funding for what it considers 
to be a basic educatioa The money is provided through the Foundation 
School Program, which derives its revenues from interest on a 
permanent endowment the general revenue fund and taxes on gas, oil 
productioa motor vehicle sales ^d cigarettes. 

School finance is further complicated by a Vecent law that allows 
voters to petition for a public referendum on budgets where the tax 
increase exceeds 8 percent If such ^ referendum were successful, the 
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.school budget would be rolled, back to the previous year's level; * 

Thomas Patton^ director of state funding at the Texas Education 
Agency, described the Foundation School Program as a "legislative 
formula" funding the "minimum programs to beavailable to every child 
In .every district rfegardless of wealth"- Those ftinds pay for basic 
personnel unita some supplieji transportation costs and remedial 
education. ' ► 

A 

Under that formula tlie state funds one personnel unit for every laS 
i to 21 students in average daify attendance, depending on the grade 
level A single unit oflfundlrig would pay for a teacher, while a principal 
could cost the district 1.5 or more unita Patton said. ^ 

State funds account for about half of what is spent on elementary and 

secondary education in Texas. With a legislative appropriation of 

$3,275 billion this year and $3,575 billion next year, education take^ 

nearly 40 percent of the total state budget Patton said. 

» • » 

"Certainly, the foundation program is not sufficient to provide for the 

education needs in a society like ours today," Wright said "The 

foundation pr9g!Bm is completely inadequate to provide a good basic 

education." ' - * ^ 

Enrichment buy^ the extra teachers — librarians, counselors and 
teachers to reduce the student-teacher ratio—that Wright calls the 
"indicators of quality in public education." The extra teachers are the 
"only element of quality built into the school system right now," he said 

Enrichment also pays for teacher salaries that are above the state- 
funaed minimum. For example, the state next year will pay local 
districts $11,110 for a beginning teacher with a bachelor's degree 
Howe^r^rto remain reasonably competitive in attracting qualified 
- teachers, Dallas this year paid $13,217 to beginning teachers next year, 
the beginning salary will be about $14.500. ' 

ISDUCATIOMINAVtSE ' 

The current problem in school finance, Wright said is that increases 
in financial support are not keeping pace with the needa "People are 
responding we're already spending too much for the outcomes we're 
getting in public educatioa" he said. "Thats expressed in ways such as 
limited tax increases at the local level Itfs expressed at the national 
level in the reduction of federal funds. Its expressed at the state level by 
trying to limit the amount of expenditures for pyblic education." 

The t}Af6 forces at work— one demanding better public schools and 
the othet- demanding limited spending— "really has education in a 
vise," might said. "We say put of one side of our mouth that we're for 
improving the quality of public education And the on the other hand 
we waiit that quality to be produced within a limited amount of money 
and ttet can't be done. Its like saying 'Build me a Cadillac on a Model T 
budgjfct'" 

cr 
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Urban school districts, already strapped by the forces at work within 
the state, are going to be hard hit by changing federal policy, including 
the cutbacks and block grants. 

ror example, Texas as a whole has had a 6.85 percent decline in 
federal Title I monies. Last yean the state received $180.9 million, 
compared to $168.5 million this year. 

"With inflatloa it really amounts lo a lot more than that We're talking 
about a much greater cut" said James Wilsoa director of compensa- 
toiy education programs for the Texas Education Agency. "We*re really 
looking at a greater cut than the federal cutbacks in terms of services to 
children." 

Wilson said he knows there has been a reduction in the number of 
children being served In TiUe I programs across the state because of the 
cutbacks, but said the agency has not yet compiled the numbers 

According to Wilsoa 99 percent of the school districts in the state 
receive some Title I funds However, there are many districts that have 
not sought federal categorical grants through the annual competition 
for federal funds. Mow, those districts will receive a share of the new 
Chapter II block grant funds that they previously did not seek. 

The Chapter II funds will be distributed under a formula established 
by the Qovernor's Advisory Committee forBlockQrants. In 1982-83, 80 
percent of the grant the state will rfeceive-or $22,123,274— will be 
distributed to local school districts on the basis of $5.068935 per pupil. 
Local districts will determine theiKneeds and then submit applications 
to the Texas Education Agency. The agency will then authorize pro- 
grams, approve the payment of funds and i$sue rules or guidelines as 
needed. 

Under the formula Dallas is slated to receive $1,073 million. Dallas 
school officials have pr6posed spending $107,000 on assistance for 
limited English proficient students, $751,039 to establish guidance 
programs on the campuses where students in grades 4-6 are bused for 
desegregatioa $159,771 to contract with with Texas Education Agency s 
Region 10 service center to provide in-service training and curriculum 
development support services and $1 1 0,281 for administrative services 
to monitor and coordinate the block grant programs in Dallas. 
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FUMDS FOR MAQMET SCHOOLS 

In addition, Dallas, Houston and Austin school officials convinced the 
Governor's Advisory Committee for Block Grants to provide some 
monies for magnet schools, which the three districts have established 
as part of their desegregation efforts. 

1 appealed to the state because we lost all our ESAA (Emergency 
School Aid Act) money," Wright said. The committee responded by 
setting aside $1.2 million for magnet schools throughout the state, and 
Dallas is asking for $750,000 of that 
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"The magnet schools have been one of our key desegregation tools/' 
said H. B. Bell the assistant superintendent In charge of federal 
programs in Dallas, in explaining why Dallas so badly wants the ftjnds. 

Dallas has been one of the most successful school districts in the 
naUon in obtaining federal fundsy a legacy left by former Superintendent 
Molan Estes. who came to the school system in the late 1960's from a 
post with the U.S. Office of Education. Therefore, Dallas will be harder hit 
than most other school districts by the cutbacks in ^teral aid and by 
the distribution mechanism in Texas for the block gr/nts that allots 
slightly more than $5 per student statewide. • j 

There's not anything more inequitable than a formulk that distributes 
money equally because the needs are not equal" Wright said. "There is 
no reason to distribute federal funds to a school district like some of 
our suburban districts here in Dallas that are going to get federal funds 
now without any strings attached and who have the money to provide 
those services. I can support the block grant and the easing of 
regulations and red tape, but I can't support the way it is distributed: to 
give It to everybody on an equal basis when the needs aren't equal Its 
taking away from the poor to give to the rich—the reverse Robin Hood 
approach." 

Wright said that instead of reducing federal aid the govemment 
should move to Improve the management of the system. "There's no 
question that unless local districts and states pick up those expenditures, 
public education is going to suffer tremendously. There is just more to 
do than the local funding level will support" he said. 

The Texas Education Agency s Wilson said he believes the chances of 
the state picking up the slack are slim. 

M think it would be rather doubtful that the state could pick up much 
of the slack in terms of the federal ftrnding," Wilson said. "We wjll 
probably reduce services or the number of children receiving services." 

Under the system of block grants being overseen by his department 
Wilson said school districts will have more discretion for using the 
Chapter II funds than they did under the categorical grants. However, 
although the decisions on using the money wiii be left to each individual 
district Wilson said he does not "see one program suffering more than 
another, at least for this year. We may see that later on down the line" 

School districts are currently under considerable pressure to show a 
marked improvement in public education. The Legislature ordered 
statewide minimum competency tests at the third, fifth and ninth 
grades as a means of comparing school districts and measuring 
improvements in school s^tems. The law requires districts to make the 
annual test scores public each June. In another area a conservative 
Republican state senator from the Houston area has proposed legisla- 
tion to outlaw social promotion. 
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COMPETITIOri rOR ruriDS iriCRCASM 

In the next session of the Texas Legislature, which meets every 2 
years, competition for funds is going to be tough, educators agree. 

"l see more competition for funds in the next session of the 
legislature than ever before,'" Wright said ' There's already an effort by 
the highway department to take away that part of the sales tax thats 
going into public education because the highways need additional 
money And there's no denying that they need additional money but 
public education needs additional money too. 

"The strongest lobbyist is the one thatTs going to come out with the 
most money" Wright said. ' Unless you have a Legislature that is 
concerned with looking at all services and placing prioriti^l then one 
area or the other is going to get hurt in the process. The effect that 
lobbying has, as we've seen in times past is those that are most effec- 
tive—those with the greatest amount of resources generally— end up 
getting the biggest portion of the pot of money thatTs available. 

• There's no question that there's a great deal of competition between 
public education, higher educatioa the highway department and 
human services for the monies. Those four areas probably make up 95 
percent of all the state's monies. The only one thatTs really without an 
effective lobbyist is public educatioa" Wright said. "Its like David and 
Qoliath as far as public education competing with the other agencies in 
the state" 

Robby Collins, a deputy associate superintendent and the Dallas 
school districts part-time lobbyist during legislative sessions, said "On 
a rating scale of 1 to 10, with 10 being the highest degree of competi- 
tioa we're in a 10. Its open shop every session of the legislature 

'Over the last four sessions of the Legislature, we've managed to get 
35* to 37 percent of the available dollars," Collins said "It was only 
through vigorous lobbying that we have been able to get our share" 

Prior to 1975. Collins said "there used to be the business lobby the 
education lobb>t perennial trial lawyers' lobby." now, there is a 

proliferation of consumer and human interest lobbyists looking out for 
br6ader social issues. Common Cause is lobbying for consumer protec- 
tion. Texas Impact— the lobbying arm of the Council of Churches— and 
the Southern Baptist Convention lobby on issues such as juvenile 
justice aid to dependent children and rights of illegal alien children. 
Even the state PTA is expanding its efforts, lobbying for funds to finance 
a war on drugs. 

Groups associated with education seldom coalesce to back a single 
issue with their united strength. While the PTA wants to combat druga 
teacher groups are campaigning for higher salaries and increased 
fringe benefits, and school administrators are concemed about changing 
the funding formulas. 
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• Although those special interest groups within educatioa including 
higher educatioa have not gotten together in Texas yet Collins predicts 
they will over the next 4 to 6 years as a "means of survival" to fight the 
anti-properfy tax movement and the attempt to bring initiative and 
referendum to the state. 

'It will be an unusual forging of coalitions that no one heretofore 
thought possible," Collins said. "It won't be because we like each other^ 
It will be because we dislike the property bx reforrh movement more 
than we dislike each other." 

Michael Say, superintendent for administration and support services 
in the Houston Independent School District said "The financial 
support system in Texas is the result of the political process Rural 
schools, suburban schools and urban schools all have their own 
coalitions working to influence the legislature to affect state funding 
formulas in their favor." 

Say, recently selected to be the next superintendent of the Humble 
Independent School District near Houston, said issues like the state's 
overcrowded prison system and the increasingly Inadequate highway 
system will bring pressure on the legislature for funds. 

"Around Houston, a lot of highways are in very poor conditioa" Say 
said. "There will be'public pressure to funnel more and more money 
Into the highway system. There will be a great challenge in the 
upcoming session of the legislature" 

Say noted that issues involved in-the Rodriguez case, whe^re the U.S. 
Supreme Court upheld the constitutionality of the Texas school finance 
system, will also continue to plague the legislators. The court decision 
prompted finance reform which educators expect to continue through 
this decade In its 1973 decisioa the Supreme Court said the 
legislators should look for a more equitable way to finance education 
and that the "ultimate solution must come from the lawmakers and 
from the democratic pressure of those who elect thenx" 

nearly 10 years later" if someone were to analyze the data they would 
find a great disparity in the quality of education that can be delivered 
across the state, based on local resources and state funding," Say said 
"In my opinioa we're no better off now than when the Rodriguez case 
was filed even though the legislative action was supposedly taken to 
address those remedies." 

Another issue affecting the equity of school financing is municipal 
overburderi which most school officials across the state refuse to 
recognize, according to Collins. However, he said a recent research 
study proves that a piece of property worth $100,000 in Dallas cannot 
be relied upon to support public education to that same extent as a 
similar piece of property in a rural area. 

In Dallas, Collins points out the public school system is one of five 
government arms taxing property owners. The others are the city, the 
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county, a hospital district and one of the largest community college 
districts io the country. But in ^Vurai East Texas or West Texas, where the 
county taxes are nothing and there 4s no community college district 
they have relatively cheap municipal and school taxes. The ability to 
bear taxes on that $100,000 piece of property is much greater than it is 
in Dallas," Collins said 

It is particularly in the largetcitiea where the mi^icipal needs are so 
great— police and fire protection as well as a host of other social 
services— that the schools also have greater needs, Collins said The 
Dallas and Houston school systems have a meijority of the poor black 
children in public school in the state, he said In additioa the big cities 
have become magnets for the handicapped whose education costs are 
far more; because there are "concentrated advocacy groups for the 
handicapped that are organized politically," Collins said In suburban 
Dallas County for example, parents are suing school districts in an 
attempt to force them to provide services for handicapped children that 
Dallas has been providing for years. 
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